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RS. FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 
has had that rare and most likely 


exhilarating experience of awaking 


one fine morning to find herself famous. 
For a woman who had already reached 
middle life, and was the mother of eight 
children, all of whom save the youngest 
were grown up, it must have seemed little 
short of phenomenal that she should sud- 
denly be heralded as the author of a best- 
selling novel. 

Mrs. Barclay claims that she wrote 
The Rosary more by chance than anything 
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else. She had done a novel somewhat 
earlier, which had been published under a 
nom de plume. It did not, however, 
amount to much, and with her time al- 
ready fully occupied, she did not bother 
about following up the venture. But she 
did, on one occasion, write a little story, 
The Wheels of Time, about a_ plain 
woman with a beautiful voice, and the T. 
Y. Crowell Company brought it out in 
America as a Christmas gift-book. When, 
a little later, Mrs. Barclay had a serious 
illness, during her recovery from which 
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Mrs. Barclay’s Study 


The room in which she writes and a view of the exterior 
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FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 


she was forced to lie for weeks on her 
back, the idea of this little story suggested 
itself to her for more detailed treatment, 
and she went to work on it simply to while 
away the time. At a certain point she had 
need of a song for her heroine to sing, 
and she went over some music she had 
there at home. The Rosary appealed to 
her as appropriate for her purpose, and 
so she used it. Her sister, who is the wife 
of Ballington Booth, was coming to Amer- 
ica about that time, and asked Mrs. Bar- 
clay to let her take the manuscript with 
her. She showed it to Mr. George Haven 
Putnam, who was greatly taken with it, 
and the first thing Mrs. Barclay knew, she 
had arranged to let the Putnams publish 
it. The rest of the story is common 
knowledge. The Rosary became famous 
in a day. 

The Barclays live in a quaint little vil- 
lage in Hertfordshire, England, where 
many villages of picturesque parts nestle 
among the low, verdured hills. You ride 
through the green-bordered lanes, or bicy- 
cle along the winding, tree-lined paths, and 
everything looks as green and fresh as if 
the spirit of Spring had but newly awak- 
ened it, while coming unexpectedly upon 
a group of vine-grown cottages, you get a 
whiff of flower fragrance and a vivid pic- 
ture of a real old-fashioned English gar- 
den, than which there is in the world noth- 
ing more exquisite. At Hertford Heath 
there are just such gardens, and pleasant 
cottages that cluster around a beautiful old 
church. While only a_ short distance 
away there stands a delightful big country- 
house, and since the squire of the place 
is the vicar as well, the squire’s ancestral 
home is the Vicarage. The Vicar is 
Charles W. Barclay, and Florence Barclay 
is his wife, at once the good angel of his 
people, the mother-friend of the village. 

Up to the time she wrote and published 
The Rosary, Mrs. Barclay had her hands 
filled with duties connected with her hus- 
band’s parish. For years she has been the 
organist in the church; it has been her 
delight to teach Sunday-school classes, to 
visit the sick, to cheer the desolate and to 
minister to the needy. She is an excellent 
Bible student, and in Leath has 
taught classes that numbered five hun- 
dred. Nowadays, since The Rosary has 
remade the family fortunes, and publish- 


she 
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ers and readers are clamoring for new 
books, her daughters have relieved her of 
some of these more arduous tasks, and 
Mrs. Barclay is left with freedom for 
work and also for travel, which she greatly 
enjoys. There are six daughters, the old- 
est being married and living in India. Of 
the two sons, one is a clergyman in the 
Australian bush, and the other one until 
recently served in the Navy, which he now 
left for the purpose of taking up nearer- 
at-home pursuits. 

In the garden at Little Amwell Vicar- 
age there stands a small, stone house. 
Mr. Barclay has given this to his wife for 
her workroom. It is tastefully furnished, 
after the manner of a real book-lover. It 





Trinity Church, Interior 


looks out on a well-kept lawn, beyond 
which rise and fall the undulating hills, 
and here the author of The Rosary be- 
takes herself to put in concrete form her 
inspirations. Here, too, she calls the 
birds, to sit on the boughs of a miniature 
Japanese tree that stands by the window, 
for Mrs. Barclay loves birds and knows 
how to win them to her: On the table in 
this room one finds numerous copies of 
The Rosary in a variety of bindings, each 
book in a different language, for the story 
has been translated over and over, there 
even being an edition for the blind. 

One cannot say that Mrs, Barclay has 
been spoiled by the fame that has come 
to her. She is an eminently earnest 
woman, and has a gracious, pleasing way 
that is most engaging. Her family are 
naturally very proud of her achievements, 


Mr. Barclay especially. He shows the 
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Trinity Church 
Hertford Heath 


visitor to Hertford Heath all of his wife’s 
manuscripts neatly bound on a shelf in 
his own study, and explains that she has 
never had a manuscript typed, that she 
writes everything out in a fair hand for 
the printer, and that also she sets a very 
high standard for her work, because of 
which she some time since burned the 
manuscript of a novel, in spite of the fact 
that publishers and public were eagerly 
awaiting it, and the loss of it meant thou- 
sands of pounds. 

In England there are those who smile 
about Mrs. Barclay and the Rosary’s tri- 
umph. One may attribute a proportion of 
this perhaps to professional jealousy, but 
the fact remains that in her books that 
have followed The Rosary, Mrs. Barclay 
has, consciously or otherwise, played to 
the galleries. We are inclined to think 
that it is otherwise—Mrs. Barclay strikes 
one as being sincere above all else. but 
she is trained to touch the heart—her re- 
ligious work accounts for that—and she 
has aimed to write books that will picture 


the ideal rather than the real in life. She 
wants to produce only that which shows 
the beautiful in life and the most exalted 
in love, which is perfectly commendable. 
And the demand for The Rosary—which 
continues after several years on the mar- 
ket—proves that the public does like fic- 
tion that is not sordid or problematical, 
that it does want to read a story that is 
wholesome and clean when that story can 
be gotten. At the same time, we would 
quarrel a little with Mrs. Barclay on her 
use of the Biblical allusion in her books. 
She contrives to build her stories around 
sacred themes without making them meas- 
ure up to the theme. We know that she 
is perhaps the last person in the world 
to intend anything sacrilegious, and yet 
it does, without a doubt, strike a jarring 
note to find sacred stories used as symbols 
for sentimental love stories, as is certainly 
the case in Following the Star and 
Through the Postern Gate. The last par- 
ticularly impresses one as being in bad 
taste, most especially in connection with 














THE CREATION OF SONG 


the fact that the heroine of this story is 
so much older than the young man who 
lays siege to her heart. We do not be- 
lieve that Mrs. Barclay has chosen happily 
when she makes such a discrepancy on the 
wrong side exist in the ages of her lovers. 

It was, of course, inevitable that the suc- 
cess of The Rosary should lead to Mrs. 
Barclay’s writing more or less prolifically. 
The demand is there, and yet we should 
say that her books have sold and continue 
to sell on the reputation of The Rosary, 
The Mistress of Shenstone, written very 
soon after, was weak in comparison; The 
Following of the Star, while it had a great 
deal of sweetness in its make-up, was in- 
clined to be just a little trying to the sense 
to sell on the reputation of The Rosary. 
Gate, it was clearly done with an effort to 
be irresistibly charming, while The Upas 
Tree simply failed of appeal. In other 
words, one is forced to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Barclay has been writing too much, 
and that she has sacrificed the use of her 
fulness of power in order to keep her 
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books within certain prescribed bounds 
that were fixed by The Rosary. When 
one considers Mrs. Barclay’s experience 
among her own people, and that she has 
come into contact with many types that 
must be all alive with interest, one re- 
grets that she has elected to be the por- 
trait painter chiefly of big heroes in im- 
maculate white flannels and of heroines 
whose minds are only a little less well- 
groomed and well-ordered than their 
bodies. 

It was said last summer at the Barclay 
home that Mrs. Barclay was at work on a 
new book that promised to be the most 
serious thing she has yet done. We are 
anxious to see this book. \We do not ex- 
pect Mrs. Barclay to make literature, but 
with her talent for writing easily and 
smoothly, and with her knowledge of the 
world and people, we can readily conceive 
of her doing a book that would appeal 
forcibly to the emotions in a much more 
satisfactory way than through the agency 
of a merely picturesque sentimentality. 


The Creation of Song 
By Edward H. S. Terry 


FE, fashion song of our sorrow, 
But the world with an over-wise look 


Must see anon if we borrow 
Our thought from another man’s book! 


© men, here’s the secret ! 


We ce py 


Our thoughts from the great book of Life; 
We make a poem of the poppy, 


And an epic from labor and strife! 








The Humble Poet 


By Samuel McCoy 


HAVE often heard the expression— 
Lest you, too, have heard it so often 

that you accept it as a catchword— 
“the humble poet.” But there is no such 
thing as a humble poet. 

A poet who is humble is not a poet. 
Poets are proud creatures by birth. They 
are born to the purple, and remain pur- 
pureal astigmatics to the days of their 
death. I knew personally a famous poet, 
a provincial American, as Meredith 
Nicholson defines the term, who was too 
disdainful to look out from his window on 
Carlton Terrace to watch the Seventh 
Edward as he swept by to his coronation 
in Westminster. And this man was a 
Hoosier born and bred, whose sole objec- 
tion to England was that there was no 
“Star” chewing tobacco to be had in all 
London. 

Poeta nascitur non fit—‘“the poet has 
scorn, as is fit.’ There are no humble 
poets. Poets are the meek who already 
inherit the earth. I do not refer to In- 
dianapolis, where the pedestrian must be 
constantly wary to escape being flattened 
by some poet's limousine, but to the spe- 
cies in any habitat. You will find, if you 
are by way of interesting yourself in the 
breed, that all poets—from Spenser and 
a grave beside those of great kings, down 
to the village poet who is Farmer 
Wealthy’s worthless hired man, and to the 
metropolitan poet who skulks in Park 
Row and glares hungrily at passing edi- 
tors—are haughty fellows, all, all! 
Browning knew them, for although he 
was a banker’s well-fed son, he was a 
poet himself and 

sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired 
with the best of them. More—when he 
wrote “How It Strikes a Contemporary” 
and “Waring” he made bioscope films of 
the whole tribe. 

I speak with authority concerning their 
royal state, for some of my quondam 
businesses have thrown me into contact 
with many poets. I knew one, a ragged 
youth with the tastes of a Maecenas, who 
walked his streets without a penny in his 


pockets, nor with any surety of to-mor- 
row’s dinner, and who yet spent all the 
money he could hope to earn in a month 
on a single afternoon, in which he enter- 
tained an English noblewoman who hap- 
pened to be visiting, in the States, some 
patron of his. As an American aristocrat, 
he felt it his simple duty toward a daugh- 
ter of an hundred earls. And she knew 
him as “of the blood.” 

The truest poet I ever knew was an 
artist. He had starved in the right Co- 
rinthian fashion. At twenty-one, the age 
of all poets, he set sail from Philadelphia 
for London to devour Burlington House, 
crossed the Channel and stormed the 
Louvre, and finally returned home after 
two months of glutting himself at the 
table of the mistress for whom he hun- 
gered and thirsted. Ah, these poor devils 
with burning eyes—in the sixty days 
abroad he had lived on precisely eleven 
pounds! But he learned to draw hearts, 
and not bodies only, and though he never 
made a “success,” he never bowed to any- 
one whom he did not love. He knew his 
own worth as a poet. 

The habit of life of the artist or poet, 
which consists fundamentally of a passion 
of lofty service, is the habit of life of a 
king. The poet, like the king, looks down 
on all men, for he serves all men. “Armour 
is a proud burden,” said the lord of the 
Round Table. So, too, is the burden of 
the poet’s calling. His lips are curved 
very tenderly to behold the poor. Who 
other than the bruised sons of God can 
feel a measure of His infinite compassion 
for the sons of men? 

I remember hearing Mary Shaw once 
say that the only creative artist is he who 
has no shame. I shall never be a poet 
until I make the great sacrifice—until I 
take up my abode among the tents of 
those who understand why a poet is 
proud, and until I tell the rest of the 
world to go broil in—Caracas. I daresay 
Tennyson, whom I admire superlatively 
(with reservations), and who was cosseted 
with such ease as can be known only to 
a Surrey barony, spent his life in an in- 
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ward furnace of contempt for just such 
fellows as you and | meet every day. I| 
am confident that Francis Thompson, who 
called himself “strange, piteous, futile 
thing,” was, even when he wrote of him- 
self, 

I, in this house so rifted, marred, 

So ill to live in, hard to leave; 

I, so star-weary, over-warred, 

That have no joy in this your day— 


prouder than the great Cham of Tartary. 
And would liever had walked with Peter 
the fisherman than with Pilate in purple. 

For poets are indeed of a. generous 
lineage. Just what does Gradgrind mean 
when he speaks of a “humble” poet? We 
object to the adjective, not because Uriah 
Heep crawled over it, but because it is so 
inept a word to be applied to a race whose 
whole business is only with children and 
archangels. Theirs is a noble house. 
Without lands or purse, they nevertheless 
sit nowhere but at the head of the table. 
Let them be never so entangled in the 
meshes of their own disregard for the 
laws by which other men comfortably 
order their lives, they dismiss these smarts 


as matters beneath their royal dignity. 
They are great Harries, who will die be- 
fore they curtsey to laws not made by 
themselves. Time and money, punctuality 
and gain, as the business man sees these 
desiderata, are to them _ inconsiderable 
things. They must be about their Father’s 
business. 

Such are the men who have built the 
democracies of the world. Great names 
among them were born in monarchies ; but 
they bowed at their own altars in secret, 
and not at those of kings. The poet to 
whom I referred as having ignored the 
Guelph in his imperial trappings, did so 
from no spirit of vainglory. It was simply 
that to his humble mind a great king in 
his pomp was no more respectable, in the 
Roman sense, than any other folks. When 
the humble poet says wistfully, 


3ut still within the little children’s eyes ; 
Seems something, something that replies, 
They at least are for me, surely for me! 
pity the humble poet not. There are 
prides, like that of Waring, that you may 
not hope to know—deep in the grandeurs 
of his Babylonian heart. 








Tower St. Pierre 
Chateau Miolans, St. Pierre-d’Aubigny 
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\n eagle poised in flight 
This Miolans. Its sunshot eyes 
Seeking the hills. 
N the fertile valley of the Isére, en- 
compassed by wooded hills and silent, 
snow-capped mountains,  Miolans, 
poised upon a craggy promontory, com- 
mands a wonderful panoramic view of the 
valley and beyond to the Combe de Savoie, 
the Alps de Tarentaise, Marienne and 
Dauphiny that rising range upon range, 
lose themselves in slow drifting clouds. 
There are two approaches to Miolans, 
one from the Fréterive side, the second 
from Saint-Pierre-d’Aubigny, the _ hill- 
town over which it broods. From Saint 


Pierre, a winding road skirts the vine-clad 
hill, a sudden bend revealing the chateau 
rising upon its pinnacle of rock, dominat- 
ing Saint-Pierre and the tiny hamlets of 
Bourget, Miolanet and Miolans, as it in 
turn is overshadowed by gaunt Fréterive. 








Chateau Miolans 
St. Pierre-d’Aubigny, Savoie 


A Hill-Town of Savoie 


Saint Pierre-d’ Aubigny—Chateau Miolans 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 
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The history of Miolans is divided into 
two periods, the feudal period, when it be- 
longed to the powerful Seigneurs de 
Miolans, and the period beginning after 
it was ceded with all its dependencies by 
Claudine de Miolans, the last of the direct 
line, to Charles, Duke of Savoie. This sec- 
ond period dates from 1523, although it 
was not until 1559 that the chateau was 
transformed into a fortress and a State’s 
prison. Very little is known of the feudal 
history of Miolans, save that from the 
mention of the names of Guifred and 
Nantelme, Sieurs de Miolans in the elev- 
enth century, the seigneurs were powerful 
in the duchy, taking their part in secular 
matters pertaining to the state, as the 
ecclesiastics of their family held sway in 
religious matters. 

3uilt upon a Roman camp, as proved 
by the Roman stenework in the founda- 
tions, and especially by a Roman arch of 
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brick found in the tower of Saint Pierre, 
the oldest part of the chateau, Miolans 
maintains to-day its feudal primitiveness. 
Falling into decay after the revolution, 
Miolans has been partially restored by its 
present owner, who inhabits a portion of 
the chateau, and who has preserved, not 
only its feudal character, but the atmos- 
phere of that grim Middle Age when the 
fierce and mighty Seigneurs swept down 





the valley to sack and pillage, or sat in 
their baronial hall administering justice. 
About the gates of the chateau, the tiny 
hamlet of Miolans scrambles picturesquely 
along a rocky knole, its plastered houses 
fashioned with overhanging roofs and bal- 
conies, typical of the mountaineer’s chalet. 
A natural cleft in the rock forms the outer 
moat, and to enter the chateau one must 
cross it by the old stone drawbridge, and 


Outer Gateway 


Chateau Miolans 
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The Keep, Chateau Miolans 
St. Pierre d’Aubigny, Savoie 


so pass through the portcullised gateway 
defended by a bastion and a covered way. 
After passing through a second gateway 
guarded by casemates, one traverses a 
winding road between the ivy-grown walls 
and the keep, the road shaded now by 
feathery larches, and bordered by single 
and double hydrangeas, and leading to the 
third gateway that opens into the great 
courtyard. This gateway is guarded 
by a massive round tower in which 
numerous important acts took place. 
The tower marks’ the  primitive- 
ness of this feudalistic chateau, and 
its essentially warlike character. In the 
entertainment of the great nobles who, 
for example, gathered there in 1241 to 
conclude the Confederation of Fiefs, the 
Baron de Miolans received and _ enter- 
tained them, not in a special hall of state, 
but in the great hall of the chateau that 
was salon, dining hall and sleeping apart- 
ment in one. There were two reasons for 
this. In the chateaux of those rude days, 
as in the fortified towns, space was lim- 
ited, and comfort was sacrificed for 
strength. Then there was the chance that 
these noble neighbors might prove ene- 
mies, and if so, it was well for them not 
to penetrate beyond the main courtyard, 
and so learn the secret strength lying be- 


hind those mask-like walls. Across the 
courtyard, close to the rampart on the val- 
ley side, stands the chateau chapel of 
Saint Etienne, the former sanctuary of a 
number of relics, among them three 
thorns from Christ’s crown of thorns, 
brought from Palestine by Jacques de 
Miolans at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. An ancient tomb rests in the chapel, 
but the chapel—for a long time the 
church of the hamlet also—was restored 
in the fifteenth century, and again of late 
vears by Doctor Guiter, the present owner. 
On the facade are the arms of Miolans 
quartered with those of Montmayeur. 
When Claudine de Miolans ceded 
Miolans and its dependencies to the Duke 
of Savoie in 1523, these relics—the Holy 
Thorns—were transferred to the Augus- 
tinian church of Saint Pierre-d’Aubigny, 
a monastery founded in 1381. In 1636, a 
guard of honor of Saintes Epines was or- 
ganized, an outgrowth really of a former 
guard of honor founded in the fifteenth 
century by one of the seigneurs de Mio- 
lans, who set aside for their exclusive use 
a meadow, the “Pré de Miolans.” Every 
Passion Sunday, the fete of the Saintes 
Epines is celebrated with great solemnity 
in the church at Saint Pierre. Thus the 
picturesque hill-town, clinging to the pre- 
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cipitous sides of the Col du Fréne, still 
looks toward Miolans, protector in former 
days of its relics and of its people. 

The donjon and the outlying towers 
stand on a perpendicular rock in the cen- 
ter of the enclosure. This keep was the 
last retreat, and was connected with the 
rest of the chateau by a drawbridge of 
which only the ivy-grown piers remain. 
This bridge spanned a rock-hewn moat 
that was guarded on its outer side by bat- 
tlemented walls. Through the archway 
of the keep, with its portcullis still hang- 
ing in place, one looks into a garden bright 
with flowers, the sunflowers, chrysanthe- 
mums and hollyhocks interspersed with 
fruit trees—figs among them—a note of 
the south touched out here in sight of 
snow-capped peaks. On the outer edge 
of the garden rises the stalwart flanking 
tower of Saint Pierre, from which one 
gets a superb view of Mont Blanc, white 
and glistening and half-veiled in clouds, 
the valley crowned by the beauty of those 
shimmering heights. Another bit reminis- 
cent of the south, was the machicolation 
on this Tour Saint Pierre, which was simi- 
lar to that at Avignon and in Provence, 
excepting that it possessed squared ends 
instead of rounded. The donjon also had 
squared corners, terminating in small tur- 
reted towers, unlike the usual unbroken 
surface of feudal keeps. The keep con- 
sisted of four tiers: on one side of the 
archway were the kitchens with their 
wide-mouthed fireplaces and ovens, the 
guard room, the castle well: on the other 
side were the prisons, the Inferno, Pur- 
gatory and Trésor. Above the prisons 
were the Governor's apartments, comfort- 
able only in comparison with the Inferno, 
which was as dark, dank and chill as 
Dante's conception of the lower regions. 
In one of its cachots Yolant de Miolans 
was walled up. 

Standing beside this ivy-clad keep, en- 
veloped by the quiet hum of midsummer, 
its archway echoing the twittering joyous- 
ness of birds, it is hard to realize that for 
three centuries Miolans was called the 
“bastille of the Dukes of Savoie.” The 
horrors perpetrated here during the feudal 
regime of the Seigneurs de Miolans are, 
happily, perhaps, age-dimmed memories. 
But to this later period when Miolans be- 
came a fortress and a state’s prison, the 


archives of the duchy give access. Llood- 
stained pages they are, including the 
names of the great more often than the 
lowly, each page marked with inhuman 
cruelties and injustice in an age of the 
lettre de cachet. Miolans, we are told, was 
“destined essentially to emprison trouble- 
some personalities’ who, having passed 
beneath the portcullis were conveniently 
forgotten. Of all the governors, the name 
of Pierre le Blanc seems to stand out most 
prominently, a synonym for ferocity and 
barbarity. The Jesuit Pere Monod, 
councillor of the Queen Regent, was 
prisoner here in 1640, leaving behind 
him when he obtained his freedom, some 
valuable manuscripts and_ several solar 
watches which he had made for his royal 
mistress. Another prisoner of note was 
Vincent Lavini, a clerk in the Bureaux du 
Ministére, and a tool of a Count Stortig- 
lione. Arrested for making counterfeit 
bank notes for the Count, Lavini paid the 
penalty of the County’s villainy. Lavini 
spent twenty-one years at Miolans, occupy- 
ing himself with copying engravings, por- 
traits of the pope, the king, Titian, Riche- 
lieu and other men of note. Under the gov- 
ernorship of Launay, several prisoners 
made their escape, the most famous being 
the Marquis de Sade, a black sheep of a 
good family, to whom the husband of 
Laura, the beloved of Petrarch, belonged. 
In love with the youngest daughter of the 
house of Montreuil, the Marquis was 
forced into a marriage with the eldest, this 
marriage giving him pretext to plunge him- 
self into the life of a debauchee. Crown- 
ing these episodes by flight into Italy with 
his early love, he was arrested and im- 
prisoned at Miolans. Chance threw him 
into the company of another reprobate, the 
Baron de Songy, and together they walked 
in the court of the lower fort, dined to- 
gether, and oftentimes gambled away the 
night. Owing to the relaxation of disci- 
pline at that time, the two dined and 
played in the room of Lieutenant Duclos, 
where they were quick to note that the 
window was without bars. One night, the 
governor being absent, they made bold to 
invade the governor’s apartment, where 
they armed themselves with swords and 
pistols. Then, still unmolested, they let 
themselves down from Duclos’ window by 
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means of a rope, and, assisted by Violon, 
de Sade’s valet, who was awaiting them, 
they made good their escape. Both men 
were subsequently recaptured. De Songy 
was brought back to Miolans; but de Sade 
was sent to Paris, where, during Napo- 
leon’s reign, he died a victim of his ex- 
Cesses. 

In the Tour Saint Pierre, on which is 





embossed the arms of Miolans, there were 
three tiers of prisons also, more solitary 
and terrible, doubtless, than that of the 
Inferno. The subterranean Chemin de 
Ronde, connecting the keep with the main 
chateau, and the oubliettes are of special 
interest because of their perfect preserva- 
tion. 

In the ghostly silence of a winter's 


Second Gateway 


Chateau Miolans 
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night, when the mountains and the valley 
lie deep in snow, when the avalanches 
come crashing down the mountain side, 
and when the wind cries fiercely through 
the ice-bound trees, one might catch again 
the shrieks of the prisoners, the oaths, the 
moans, the ribald laughter that have 
echoed within those grim, gray walls. But 
in the deepening glow of the midsummer 
sunset hour, the mountains half-veiled in 
mist that has caught the prismic beauty 


of a rainbow, one hears only the rippling 
laughter of the evening breeze, the twitter 
of homing birds, the low bleating of sheep 
upon the hillside. In this brooding peace 
the ghastly horrors enacted here are 
blurred and softened. Romance casts its 
mystic spell. Miolans is guardian rather 
than oppressor of the hamlets gathered 
about its gates, Miolans, the eagle poised 
in flight, its sunshot eyes forever seeking 
the hills. 


The Joy of Living 


By Andrew Downing 


SONG of the joy of living, 
As clear as a bugle play, 

When the springtide rises highest, 
And the winter is far away. 


It throbs with the wide, wild freedom 
Of the green world out of doors, 
And thrills with lyric gladness 


Of the skylark when he soars. 


In the forest I’ve heard espousals, 


As plainly as spoken words; 


For this is the mating season, 


And the marriage morn of the birds. 


There’s a passion universa! 


That cannot be thrust aside, 


And it moves the deeps of being 
As the great moon lifts the tide. 


Ever recurring in springtime, 
When the heart is hopeful and strong ; 
So is its meaning translated 


Into a jubilant song. 


A song of the joy of living— 
Ere the winter night shall fall; 


O sing it, men and maidens! 


QO sing it, lovers all! 














Thomas A. Daly 


A Poet of Dialect and Lyric Lays 


By Susan Hunter Walker 


T was an evening long to be remem- 

bered, that spent with the poet-humor- 

ist, Thomas Augustine Daly, of Phila- 
delphia, and his wife. 

The so-called “Dago’s Poet’? looks the 
part of the author of “Mia Carlotta,’ for 
the eyes of him are Jarge and dreamy and 
Italian in their dark depths. The deter- 





Thomas A. Daly 


mined mouth, however, is that of “the 
indomitable Celt,” who can in fancy 
feel the thrill 
Of Spring from Irish skies, 

as well as make it comprehensible how a 
true poet can be at one and the same time 
a humorist and a thorough-going business 
man. A sociologist also he is, who has 
read the heart of the Italian immigrant of 
our streets, and has learned its longings 
with its language and through its verses 
has taught its pathos and its humor. 

As Mr. Daly accompanied me to his 
Germantown home from the suburban 


train, we were met half-way by a group 
of sturdy little Irish-Americans, for the 
poet did not belie his own words when he 
wrote in “The Irish National Bird,” 

So here’s to the National Bird of the race! 

Here’s “Hip, hip, hurrah” for the stork! 

[ found seven Dalys junior in all, rang- 
ing from fifteen to fiye, to clamber over 
their father when he reached his home in 
this pleasant suburb of the Quaker City, 
and here also I met the woman to whom 
Tom Daly gave his heart’s allegiance six- 
teen years ago, and whom he credits with 
being the well-spring of every idyl of heart 
and brain. 

Mrs. Daly is a woman of striking per- 
sonality. Fineness and firmness are both 
revealed in the tall, erect figure, the well- 
poised head, the sweet mouth and the 
keen blue eye, inherited from an Irish 
father. Before her marriage she was Miss 
Nannie Barrett, and, like her husband, was 
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born and reared in the town of her present 
habitation. 

It was a pleasing surprise to have the 
Scottish-American publisher of Mr. Daly's 
latest volume of poems, Madrigali, to 
meet me at dinner. David Mckay has a 
pawky gift of humor, and the meal went 
merrily enough, with “many a jest and 
youthful jollity’” between author and pub- 
lisher. 

With his experience in the land of his 
birth, and accounts of feasts material and 
intellectual, which recalled nothing so 
much as the “Noctes Ambrosian” of 
Christopher North, Mr. McKay enter- 
tained us after dinner until the poet felt 
in trim and tune to give his promised 
recital of verses in Italian and Irish dia- 
lect, most of them from his _ books, 
Canzoni, Carmina and Madrigali. If you 
have read these poems grave and gay you 
have enjoyed them, for every one whose 
heart beats in harmony with the joys and 
sorrows of other hearts must appreciate 
Tom Daly’s verses. If, however, you have 
not heard the author read or recite them 
you have missed half of their quality, for, 
as Julian Hawthorne happily said, 

“Daly has a way of catching the dialect of 
the soul no less than of the tongue.” With 
rare grace and lightness he gave “Mia 
Carlotta,” his soft musical voice rendering 
charmingly the liquid Italian dialectic bal- 
lad of “Guiseppe, da barber,’ who is 
“greata for ‘mash,” and coquettish Car- 
lotta, who “walka weeth nose in the air, 
an’ look through Guiseppe weeth far-away 
stare.” 

This was followed by “Da Leetla Boy,” 
whose short sad story is epitomized in the 
opening lines: 


Da Spreeng has com’; but oh! da joy 
Eet ees too late! 

He was so cold, my leetla boy, 
He no could wait. 


The sadness of this picture of lowly 
immigrant transposition from sunny Italy 
to cold America was dispersed by “Kitty’s 
Graduation,” a lilting Irish narrative in 
humorous vein, to which the author's 
tongue turned with native grace. 

A true idyl of Spring in Italian dialect 
was “Da Sweeta Soil,” made doubly fine 
by the author’s recital. Through this poem 
Mr. Daly reveals his knowledge of the 
lowly Italian heart as no one has yet dis- 


covered it. As he delivered the touching 
lines one saw the poor son of Italy toiling 
in the streets of the city, and heard his 
cry for Mother Nature. When for a day 
he is sent to the country to work he thus 
gives voice to his feelings: 
I sweeng my peeck, an’ oh! da smal, 
W’en lirst I turn da sod! 
So sweet! Escuse me eef I tal 
Kes like da breath of God. 
So pure da soil, like Eetaly, 
I stoop an’ taka piece 
\n’ den—Oh! donta laugh at me- 
I talk to eet an’ kees! 


\nother poem, glowing with the love of 
Nature, is “The Song of the Thrush.” Of 
it former President Roosevelt wrote to the 
author, “I am particularly charmed with 
‘The Song of the Thrush.’ 

My own intrusion as “Lady-Company” 
brought “Bedfellows” to the fore. It 
proved to be a taking little poem of every- 
day American childhood, and_ recalled 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

The Hoosier poet is one of Mr. Daly’s 
admirers and friends, and among the nu- 
merous presentation volumes from brother 
poets which filled some library shelves was 
his Morning. On the fly-leaf the giver hz ud 
pasted Mr. Daly’s poem, “Mona Machree, 
which he had clipped from a journal that 
reprinted it from Carmina. 

Opposite the poem Mr. Riley has writ- 
ten the following: 

To T. A. Daly, Esq., 

With hale greetings from his old contem- 

porary 
James Wuircoms RILEY. 

Mr. Daly comes naturally by his versify- 
ing talent, for he is descended from the 
great bardic clan of the O’Dalys, who sang 
for Ireland's rulers as early as the twelfth 
century. Many of the sept are mentioned 
as very eminent poets and learned men of 
Connaught and Munster. “There is cer- 
tainly no family,” writes Dr. O'Donovan, 
“to which the bardic literature of Ireland 
is more deeply indebted than that of 
O’Daly. The Four Masters record seven- 
teen bards of the family, and O’Reilley, 
in his /rish IVriters, mentions twenty- 
eight.” 

The clan poet of the present day is only 
a grandson of the “owd sod,” for he was 
born in Philadelphia about forty years 
ago, and his schools were the public insti- 
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tutions of that city. Later he attended 
Villanova College, Pennsylvania, and, 
lastly, Fordham University, New York. 
It was this alma mater which conferred 
upon him the degree of Litt. D. two years 
ago. 

Of late years Mr, Daly’s wit and humor 
have created a demand for his services 
upon the lecture platform, and his work 
as a jokesmith for about twenty years 
upon the “Press” and “Ledger,” of Phila- 
delphia, as well as upon the “Catholic 
Standard and Times,” of which he is also 
business manager, has given him an un- 
failing fund of humor from which to 
draw. Fun and its fellow sentiment, 
pathos, flow naturally from his fluent 
tongue, and his lectures are a delight. He 
is, too, regarded as one of the very best 
after-dinner speakers in the East. He is 
a member of the American Press Humor- 
ists, and served as president for a time. 
No writer has had his productions more 
widely copied than Tom Daly. When his 
poems appear in a magazine or a news- 
paper for the first time they are almost 
unmediately reproduced in a_ hundred 
journals all over the country. 

Mr. Daly’s poems, “Italicé’” and “Hiber- 
nice,” touch a human chord which have 
made them popular far beyond the usual 
fortune of verse. The dialect is good, the 
Italian studies unique, and through the 
latter the author seems to have caught the 
inner spirit of the poor Italian immigrant, 
and he is the only writer who has at- 


tempted the difficult trick of their tongue. 
Mr. Daly has an object in his work, as 
well as having made it serve as an outlet 
for his poetic genius. To quote his own 
words, he is “endeavoring to make the 
bulk of the American people realize that 
the Italian laborer is human and therefore 
lovable,’ and the subjects of his verse are 
grateful to him. 

“But don’t write of me,” said the author, 
when asked about his work. “She,” point- 
ing to his wife, “is the genius of this 
family.” Mrs. Daly persistently disclaims 
this valuation of herself, although she 
smiles when her husband declares her to 
be the whole and sole inspiration of his 
work. 

“To my wife and children” he dedicated 
Canzoni, upon its appearance in 1906, but 

» “Herself” alone did he give the honor 
when he presented Carmina two years ago, 
and it goes without saying that the beau- 
tiful “L’Envoi” of the latter is to none 
other than “Herself.” 

His latest volume, Madrigali, is dedi- 
cated to his little daughter “Brenda.” 

Mr. Daly’s place as a poet was defined 
last year when he won the second prize 
in the Lyric Year's nation-wide contest. 
To this competition there were submitted 
ten thousand poems, and almost every 
American poet responded. A hundred of 


the best poems were selected for publica- 
tion in this volume, and from this Tom 
Daly’s ode “To a Thrush” was given sec- 
ond place. 








The Enlightenment of the Gentle Reader 
By May Ellis Nichols 


HE new Carnegie library had been 


opened only a few days, and the 


Genius of the Short Story was hov- 
ering about its reading room, dreamily 
watching the young women and children 
come and go. Suddenly his attention was 
arrested by the entrance of a man, a thin 
little man, who sidled in on tiptoe, sat 
down by one of the tables, and, smiling 
pensively, picked up a new magazine and 
began to turn its leaves. After a few 
minutes, he laid it down and took up a 
second. Five minutes passed and he 
moved to another table. In this manner 
he completed the round of the room. He 
had taken his hat and was just leaving the 
building, when the Genius of the Short 
Story overtook him on the steps and said: 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but you look 
troubled. You are—?” 

“The “Gentle Reader,’” the stranger an- 
swered courteously, “and I am troubled.” 

The Genius of the Short Story is al- 
ways delighted to find a reader. His man- 
ner was cordiality itself. 

“Is it possible that I have the pleasure 
of really meeting the ‘Gentle Reader!’ Do 
tell me your difficulty. I may be able to 
help you.” 

His confidence seemed to inspire hope 
in his companion, who replied: 

“My trouble, in brief, is this: I want to 
find an old-fashioned love story, but I 
can’t.” 

The Genius of the Short Story smiled. 
“Don't you know, my friend, love is the 
only thing that never grows old- 
fashioned ?” 

“So I supposed. I always used to find 
plenty of them.” 

The Genius became serious again. “Per- 
haps you overlooked them. Where have 
you searched ?” 

“In all the leading magazines—‘Atlan- 
tic,’ ‘Harper’s,’ ‘Century,’ ‘Scribner’s,’ ‘Mc- 
Clure’s’—all of them.” 

“And you didn’t find a single love 
story ?” 

The Gentle Reader sadly shook his head. 
“T found something that looked like one, 
once—had exclamation and interrogation 





points, and quotation marks; but when I 
read it, I found it wasn’t a story at all.” 

“What was it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What makes you think it was not a 
story then?” 

“Several things.” 

“Tell me the first.” 

“The first wasn’t there.” 

“Wasn't there!” It was evident that the 
Genius of the Short Story was disturbed. 

‘No. Your real old-fashioned love story 
begins, “The sun was setting in a blaze of 
glory.’ This didn't.” 

In his relief the Genius became facetious 
again. “Of course it didn’t; the sun never 
sets on the inodern love story.” 

The Gentle Reader looked mystified. “I 
beg your pardon?” he interrogated. 

“Pray don’t’—the Genius was already 
contrite. “It is I who should beg yours. 
How did the—article that looked like a 
love story begin?” 

“It did not begin. That was why I 
found it so difficult to—if I may be allowed 
to drop into the expressive modern idiom 
—‘catch on.’ Either it did not begin at 
all, or, if it did, it must have been a long 
time before the story really commenced.” 

The Genius nodded his head. “I under- 
stand. Will you tell me your second rea- 
son for deciding that it was not a love 
story?” 

“Certainly. There was no hero.” 

“Are you positive ?” 

“Sure. My memory may be failing a 
little, but I have not forgotten that the 
love-story hero is tall and handsome, and 
broad-shouldered, and is named something 
like Donald De Vere or Archibald St. 
Clair. The only man in this piece was ‘he,’ 
and the only notable thing about him was 
that he was ‘long-legged’ and ‘lean.’ ”’ 

“T don’t doubt it,” said the Genius. “You 
have still other reasons?” 

“Yes. There was no heroine either. 
That was the chief thing that convinced 
me that it was not a love-story. I have 
known a heroine, when I saw her—with 
my mind’s eye, of course—ever since I 
was fourteen. A heroine is either fragile, 
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with blue eyes, golden hair, pink cheeks 
and a name like Gladys or Gwendolen, or 
she is tall and dark and haughty, and is 
called Isabelle or Maude. The only 
lady—” 

“ ‘Female,’ you mean, don’t you?” inter- 
rupted the Genius. 

The Gentle Reader blushed. “Excuse 
me, I thought ‘female’—” 

“Has been a little in the shade? True, 
but Mr. Thomas Lounsbury is again in- 
troducing her into the most irreproachable 
society.” 

“Well,” the Gentle Reader proceeded, 
“as I started to say, the only ‘she’ in this 
thing that I read could not have been the 
heroine, for she did not have a name at all, 
and from the one little hint that the writer 
quite inadvertently let slip, I gathered that 
‘she’ was neither young nor pretty.” 

The Genius did not speak at once. He 
had the air of giving full weight to the 
evidence. “Still,” he objected at last, 
“even granting that, as you say, there was 
neither hero nor heroine, might it not even 
then have been a love story? If an old 
fogy like Thackeray could write a whole 
novel without a hero, surely a bright, up- 
to-date young journalist might write just a 
short story without either a hero or a 
heroine.” 

The Gentle Reader looked doubtful. 
“Perhaps so; they did not use to, though. 
However,” doggedly, “if this had been a 
story, something would have happened, 
wouldn’t it?” 


The Genius stared at him in frank sur- 
prise. 

“Ts it possible, then, that you have never 
read a story by Henry James!” 

The Gentle Reader felt that he had in 
some way lost ground, but as no reply 
seemed expected of him he went on: 

“Once or twice near the end I thought 
something really was going to happen.” 

“But it did not?” The tone was lan- 
guid. 

“Not in the story, ifi—as you seem to 
think—it really was a story.” The Genius 
seemed to consider the conversation ended, 
so the Gentle Reader .put on his hat and 
went down a step or two; then he paused. 
“No; nothing happened in the story, but 
I wouldn’t say that something might not 
have happened afterward.” 

The Genius had been fading, but at that 
he flashed full into view. “Aha! there’s 
the point! You are not certain but some- 
thing might have happened afterward. 
That’s it exactly. What you read was a 
modern love-story, man! It stands all the 
tests. It did not begin, it did not end, it 
had no hero, no heroine, and—nothing 
happened. At least nothing happened in 
the story, but—you wouldn't say that 
something might not have happened after- 
ward. There is the perfection of art. 
There is where it passes the line between 
talent and genius. It must have been a 
masterpiece. It supererogates the funda- 
mental principle of the craft. It leaves, 
not simply something, but everything to 
the imagination.” 
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Les Baux 
By Eugenie M. Fryer 


HERE is that vast array 
Knights, kings and ladies gay 


Vanished as doth the day 
When steals the sun away. 


Where is Queen Jeanne the Fair? 
Where René, skilled trouvere ? 

Then perfumes rich and rare 
Scented the balmy air. 


Where is the trouveére’s song? 
Where all that gallant throng ° 
With Courts of Love art gone = 


Dust-dim memories prolong. 


Where is Queen Jeanne’s bower 
Whence favors she did shower ? 
Only a yellow flower 
Blooms near the queenly bower. 


Dark are those vacant halls 
Through which the eagle calls. 

In those scarred, crumbling walls 
Grimly the silence falls 


But when the moon is high, 
Then doth the night-wind sigh ; 
Whence comes the ghostly ery 
Far-off, and vet so nigh? 


While on the moist night air 
Perfume so rich and rare; 
Scent of a wild rose fair 


Plucked by some gay trouveére? 


Then on the craggy height 
Dim halls once more are bright; 
Flit in the pale moonlight 


Gray ghosts of many a knight. 
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Cale Young Rice 


A Critical Estimate 
By Albert S. Henry 


R. RICE is the author of some ten 
or twelve slender volumes of poems 
and poetic dramas. Were he to do 
nothing more, his place would be secure 
among the poets. But he is now in the 
fullness of his powers, and his remarkable 
fecundity shows no signs of exhaustion. 
It is not, however, the amount of Mr. 
Rice’s work that is significant; it is the 
high purpose united with splendid crafts- 
manship, which has opened a way to the 
hearts of the lovers of poetry. Critical 
opinions are naturally divided over the 
merits of the poems and dramas, but there 
is one thing in which all the critics agree, 
and that is that Mr. Rice has fairly won 
his singing robes and has a right to be 
ranked with the first of living poets. 
Four volumes of poems are now acces- 
sible to readers. They bear the titles, 
Song Surf, Nirvana Days, Many Gods 
and Far Quests. As a poet Mr. Rice’s 
range is wide and his choice of theme 
usually excellent. He has particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in that form of verse 
to which Browning g vave the name “dram- 
atic lyric.” And in “this field it is doubt- 
ful if any but Browning can challenge the 
keen analysis of such psychical processes 
as we find in _poems like “The Wife of 
Judas Iscariot,” in Far Quests; or “Of the 
Flesh,” in Nirvana Days; or “Love's 
Cynic” in Many Gods. In these pieces 
we find one of Mr. Rice’s characteristics— 
a grip upon the soul of things that reveals 
the attentive student of life in its varied 
manifestations. One must read the poems 
to get an adequate idea of their cosmo- 
politan breadth, their fresh and abiding 
charm. The poet has traveled much; to 
his eye and ear Europe and the Orient 
have revealed secrets which are hidden 
from the prosaic tourist. He has searched 
vast spaces of the globe and brought home 
the atmosphere of foreign lands; he has 
lingered at ancient shrines and caught the 
whispered prayers of the devotees of many 
gods. He has wooed Nature as all true 
poets have wooed her, and he sings with 


ringing emphasis the eternal verities of the 

forest, the mountain and the sea. 

Let it not be imagined, therefore, that 
Mr. Rice is a hot-house poet, whose work 
consists of dainty forms of fragile beauty 
unsuited to the rough winds of the world. 
n the contrary, his verse is essentially 
virile and individual, and he has boldly 
looked the problems of life in the face. 
While he is, in a certain sense, a romanti- 
cist, it would be inaccurate to use this word 
as wholly inclusive of his qualities. He 
has dealt with the sadness and tragedy of 
the world, and yet one feels that he is not 
a pessimist. Perhaps one gets a glimpse 
of the poet’s own view in “All’s Well,’ 
poem which stands first in Many Gods. 
The wind that blew from Cassiopeia cast 

Wanly upon my ear a rune that rung; 

The sailor in his eyrie on the mast 
Sang an “All’s well,” that to the spirit clung 

Like a lost voice from some aérial realm 
Where ships sail on forever to no shore, 

Where Time gives Immortality the helm, 

And fades like a far phantom from life’s door. 

This leads the poet to propound his 
doubts and draw to a conclusion which is 
a statement of faith. 

The sea grew softer as I questioned—calm 
With mystery that like an answer moved, 

And from infinity there fell a balm, 

The old peace that God is, tho all unproved. 
The old faith that tho gulfs sidereal stun 

The soul, and knowledge drown within their 

deep, 

There is no world that wanders, no not one 
Of all the millions, that He does not keep. 
There is in some quarters an impatience 

with blank verse as the medium of modern 

drama. That this impatience is justified 
in most instances will be frankly acknowl- 
edged by those best qualified to sit in judg- 
ment. But Mr. Rice is clearly one of the 
exceptions. In his dramas he has used 
blank verse with eminent success, and, let 

it be noted, he has used that form as a 

master, not as a pale imitator of the Eliza- 

bethans. Up to date he has produced the 
following poetic dramas: A Night in 

Avignon, Charles Di Tocca, David, Yo- 

landa of Cyprus, The Immortal Lure (a 


Works or CALE YOUNG Rice. Published by Doubleday, Page & Company 
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volume of one-act plays containing in addi- 
tion to the title-piece, Giorgione, Arduin, 
and O-ume's Gods) and Porsia; the last 
named having appeared in the early part 
of the present year. 

Taken as a whole, these dramas repre- 
sent the most important work of the kind 
that has been done by any living writer. 
They are not merely contributions to the 
literature of America, but to that wider 
literature which embraces all works in the 
English language. And these plays are 
not intended only for use in the quiet of 
the study, but they have within them the 
elements of dramatic excellence, which, if 
adequately interpreted upon the stage, 
would attract and please a cultured audi- 
ence. A Night in Avignon, founded upon 
the story of the loves of Petrarch and 
Laura, is a one-act drama, thrilled and 
made alive by the surge of rich and pas- 
sionate verse. Charles Di Tocca is notable 
for the masterly drawn character of the 
ruthless tyrant Charles. David has ma- 
jestic verse, and is a noble and finished 
drama. Probably Yolanda of Cyprus is 
Mr. Rice’s most brilliant work in point of 
literary merit. It is a fine play dealing 
with the elemental forces, love, jealousy, 
revenge and inscrutable fate, and contains 
passages of dialog which live in one’s 


memory as examples of sheer poetic in- 
spiration. Of the four pieces in The Im- 
mortal Lure, Giorgione is the best, with 
Arduin a close second, and the others typi- 
cal of Mr. Rice’s mature powers of work- 
manship. The latest drama, Porzia, rep- 
resents its author’s utmost skill in con- 
struction. The scene is laid at Naples in 
the decline of the Renaissance, and some 
of Mr. Rice’s best work has gone into the 
making of this drama. Porsia shows a 
distinct advance in the poet’s methods of 
handling a dramatic theme. The years 
are bringing greater steadiness, better con- 
trol of the subject-matter, and more con- 
centration. But there is no loss either of 
energy or spontaneity, and it will not sur- 
prise those who have studied Mr. Rice’s 
work if the next book of verse or drama 
surpasses all that have precede’ it. 

The poet whose writings have been 
rapidly surveyed in this review is becom- 
ing known slowly but sureiy to an ever- 
increasing number of readers. Kentucky 
may claim him for her roll of distinguished 
writers, but his work goes far beyond local 
or temporary bounds. It belongs to that 
great world where the mightiest spiritual 
and intellectual forces are forever contend- 
ing; to that deeper life which calls for the 
rarest gifts of poetic interpretation. 
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‘““The Monsoon Breaks”’ 


(India) 
By Cale Young Rice 


I 


ANTING, panting, panting, 
O the terrible heat! 


The fields crack 
And the ryot’s back 
Bursts with the cruel beat. 
The wells of the land are empty, 
Six hundred feet, in vain, 
The oxen lower the buckets o'er 
And draw them up again. 


Panting, panting, panting: 
Parched are the earth and sky. 
The elephant in the jungle 
Sucks root and river dry. 

The tiger, in whose throat 
The desert seems to burn, 
Paces the path, 

The pool path— 

But only to return. 


O the terrible heat! 

© the peacock’s cry! 

The whine of monkeys in the trees, 
The children crawling on their knees. 
O the terrible heat! 

The gods will let us die: 

Shiva and Parvati and all 

To whom we beat the drum and call, 
Vouch to us no reply. 


I. 
Panting, panting, panting: 
The plague is drawing near. 
Hot is the sun, hot is the night, 
And in the heat is fear. 
The plague, of famine mate, 
Is fumbling at the latch. 
Soon his step— 
Death-step !— 
Listening we shall catch. 


O! . . . soon his step! 
There’s heard the funeral chant; 
There’s smelt the funeral pyre; 
The gnat is red with fire. 

O the terrible heat! 

The gods are adamant. 
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Will the monsoon 
Let us swoon 
Unto the last heart-beat ? 


II. 
Panting, panting, panting 
Go up toward the sea 
And look again, ye holy men, 
To learn if clouds may be. 
Go up into your temples 
With sacrifice and song. 
Call to the gods, . 
The cruel gods, 
Who beat us down with rays like rods: 
Say that we wait too long! 


Say that the wells are dry, 

Say that our flesh is sand, 

Say that the mother’s milk is pain, 
The child beats at her breast in vain, 
Say that we curse the land. 

© the terrible heat! 

Say that even the moon 

In fiery flight 

Scorches the night. 

QO bring us the monsoon! 


LV. 
Panting, panting, panting: 
The nautch-girl cannot sing, 
But drops her vina in the dust 
And sinks, a shriveled thing. 
The fakir has acquired 
No merit for six days, 
But at the tank, 
The shrine’s tank, 
That never’ before of vileness stank, 
Babbles of water sprays. 


\. 
© the terrible heat! 
How long must we endure. 
The holy men have come again, 
The beating drums are fewer. 
A cobra in their path 
Licked out an angry tongue 
Into the air— 
© with despair 
Is even the serpent stung! 


VI. 


Panting, panting, panting: 
Phe night again, and dry; 
And day again, and night again, 
Burning their endless way. 











“THE MONSOON BREAKS” 


The furnace sun goes down, 

The branding stars come out 

And sear the eyes 

Like fiery flies 

Settling upon them—O ye skies— 
A drop for us, we pray! 


But one—upon the tongue! 

To let us know you care. 

But one—though it be wrung 

Of bréath sent up in prayer. 

© the terrible heat! 

Again the beating drums. 

What do I hear? 

Acry? <A cheer? 

The priests are chanting, nearer, near 
[s it the monsoon comes ? 





The priests are chanting! . . . O, 
What word is on their lips! 


“The monsoon breaks! the monsoon 


breaks !” 
A darkness sudden grips 
My sight; is it the shroud 
Of blindness, or—a cloud ? 
The monsoon breaks ? 
The rain awakes? 
Out of the darkened sky it shakes ?— 
Louder they cry, and loud! 


© loud! until at last 

The people hear bedazed ; 

The sick who drank of burning air, 
The weak, the well, the crazed! 
The temple’s sacred cow 
Lows gently at the door; 

The fakir makes his vow 

And chants his Vedic lore; 
But all lift up 

Their lips’ cup 

And drink more of it, more! 


And singing fills the air! 

And soon the Summer's song 

Of greenness covers all the earth, 
For long the rain is, long! 

The rice is flooded far; 

While Shiva, Indra, all 

The gods, who are the world’s laws, 
Are lulled to sleep, 

In temples deep, 

By praises without pause. 
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Hygienic and Scientific Apparatus 
By George A. Birmingham 


Author of Spanish Gold 


T was a hot day in June, and Meldon, 

who had nothing particular to do at 

the time, was sitting in his dining room 
smoking a pipe. Michael Geraghty put 
his head in through the window and in- 
quired : 

“Are you there, Mr. Meldon?”’ 

“IT am,” said Meldon; “can’t you see 
me? 

“It’s how I have a letter for you. 
Jamesy Casey, the postboy, gave it to me, 
knowing that I was coming up this way, 
and seeing that it had immediate written 
on the outside of it. He thought that 
maybe it would be convenient for you to 
get it sooner than if you waited till he 
was round with it himself.” 

Meldon looked at it, and satisfied him- 
self that the word “immediate” was writ- 
ten on the top left-hand corner of the en- 
velope. 

“It’s from my Aunt Elizabeth,” he said, 
“as well as I can judge by the handwrit- 
ing, but what she can possibly have to say 
to me in a hurry is more than I can tell 
you, Michael. It’s not once in six months 
she writes to me.” 

“Maybe it’s took sick sudden she is,” 
said Michael, “and wanting to leave you 
something in her will.” 

“She’s never sick,” said Meldon, “and 
she has a large family of her own.” 

“If it isn’t that,” said Michael, “I don’t 
know what it would be; but sure if you 
opened the letter you'd find out.” 

The suggestion was a reasonable one, 
and Meldon acted on it at once. Michael 
Geraghty, whose curiosity was aroused, 
remained where he was, with his head 
pushed through the window. 

**T write in great trouble,’ Meldon read, 
‘to inform you that your Cousin Annie 
has contracted a matrimonial engage- 
ment—’ Look here, Michael, this letter 
seems to be of a confidential kind. Per- 
haps you'll excuse my not reading the rest 
of it out loud.” 

Michael Geraghty was a man of tact 
and delicate feeling. He retired at once. 
Meldon went on reading his letter. 


A matrimoniz il engagement of a most 
undesirable kind, to a young man who has 
litle or nothing to live on; and I don’t 
think ever will. His name is against him. 
You can’t expect anybody called Augustus 
Jetty to make his way in the world. But, 
as your poor uncle said when he heard of 
it, we've got to make the best of it. Your 
cousin is as obstinate as a mule, and won't 
listen to advice, either from her father 
or me. After a great deal of trouble we 
got a situation of a sort for the young 
man, and we are relying on you to give 
him what help you can to make the best 
of his opportunity. He’s employed on 
commission, as they call it, to travel for 
the Hygienic and Scientific Apparatus 
Company. As well as I can make out, he 
has to sell some kind of surgical instru- 
ments, and it will depend on the kind of 
support he gets whether he makes any- 
thing out of the job or not. We’re sending 
him down to Ballymoy to make a start 
there, and we're all relying on you to do 
the best you possibly can for him. Annie 
encloses a note from herself, but I daresay 
there’s nothing in it except foolishness.” 

Annie’s letter was much longer than her 
mother’s. She wrote with considerable 
enthusiasm about the personal charm, 
moral superiority, intellectual force and 
general desirableness of Augustus Jetty. 
She added that she envied her cousin the 
opportunity of spending a long day with 
him, and ended her letter with a threat. 

“And now, if you don’t do your best for 
Augustus and help him to sell a lot of his 
things I'll never speak to you again. 
Father and mother are perfectly horrid, so 
we've nobody to help us except you.” 

Hard upon the letter Augustus himself 
arrived. His appearance was not attrac- 
tive. He was undersized, pallid, very thin, 
and seemed to be rapidly going bald. His 
eyes were narrow and of a watery green 
color. Meldon, who had a liking for his 
Cousin Annie, received him hospitably and 
offered him a cigar. 


“No, thank you,” said Augustus; “I 


never smoke. The fact is, my heart is a 
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little weak, and I fear the effects of to- 
bacco, which is a stimulant.” 

“I suppose, then, that you wouldn’t care 
for a glass of whisky and water?” 

“No,” said Augustus, “apart from the 
fact that it’s a stimulant, too, I am a tee- 
totaller on principle.” 

Meldon remembered Annie’s pretty face 
and still spoke politely to Augustus. 

“Is there anything that you would care 
for?” 

“Thank you,” said Augustus, “if you 
have such a thing as a banana I will take 
it gladly.” 

“T have not a banana, and, what’s more, 
I don’t believe there’s one in the town of 
Ballymoy, so if that’s the only form of 
food you eat, I’m afraid you're likely to 
go hungry till you leave this.” 

Augustus sighed heavily, 

“What about your scientific apparatus ?” 
said Meldon. “Have you brought any 
specimens with you? I could do very well 
with a new shaving brush, and might as 
well buy it from you as from any one 
else.” 

Augustus smiled in a feeble and vacuous 
way. He produced from his pocket a list, 
which he handed to Meldon. 

“These are the articles,” he said, “which 
our firm manufactures.” 

Meldon read the list through aloud. 

Portable Turkish Baths—30/6. Superior 
quality, Oak—49/6. Home Exercisers—17 /6. 
With Patent Springs—25/. Electric Belts— 
12/6. Full Strength of Current—15/. Elec- 
tric Rubber Flesh Massage Brushes—7/6. 
Photographic Cameras—Quarter Plate— 
£2-10-0. 

“Now, how on earth,” said Meldon, “do 
you expect to sell any of those things in a 
place like this? There isn’t a man, woman 
or child in the district would take a pres- 
ent of the whole lot of them.” 

“Annie told me,” said Augustus feebly, 
“that you’d be sure to be able to help me 
by recommending them to your friends.” 

“Well,” said Meldon, “I'll tell you what 
I'll do for you. Ill buy a camera myself. 
I don’ want it in the least, and am simply 
taking it out of affection for my Cousin 
Annie. Will that satisfy you?” 

Augustus Jetty seemed disappointed. 

“Annie told me,” he said, “that you'd 
be sure to give me letters of introduction 
to all the principal people here.” 


Meldon thought the matter over, and 
remembered the threat at the end of 
Annie’s letter. 

“As a rule,” he said, “I don’t do this 
kind of thing; but in this particular case 
I’ve no objection to your sticking Doyle 
with a portable Turkish bath if you can. 
He’s away from home to-day at a fair; so 
I'll give you a letter to his niece Lizzie, 
telling her that the bath is the exact thing 
her uncle really wants. If you have the 
nerve to rush her into buying one before 
Doyle gets back I'll take all the blame 
afterwards.” 

“What about the other things?” said 
Augustus. “Isn’t there anybody who 
would buy a Home Exerciser? I may 
mention that I’m in a position to offer you 
a commission of ten per cent. on anything 
I sell through your recommendation.” 

“If you like to try the Major with a 
Home Exerciser, you can. I'll give you 
his address. He’s a well-off man, and 
wouldn't feel the seventeen and six. While 
you're at it you may as well call on Father 
Malone and see if he'll take an Electric 
Belt. He might fancy it, and I don’t sup- 
pose it can do him any harm. In any case, 
ll call round to-morrow and warn him 
not to use it. The only other people about 
the place who could possibly buy anything 
are the Cosgraves, and I wouldn’t like to 
stick them for more than a massage brush. 
They have a large family.” 

Augustus made a careful list of the 
names and addresses and went out prom- 
ising to be back in time for dinner. To 
Meldon’s great surprise he returned from 
his expedition absolutely jubilant. He had 
sold all four articles, delivered them to 
their purchasers and received cash pay- 
ment. He offered to make out the amoum 
of Meldon’s percentage, but seemed 
pleased pleased when the whole sum was 
made over to him as a wedding present. 
He sat down and watched Meldon eat his 
dinner. As there were no bananas, he ate 
nothing himself except two slices of very 
hard toast, which the housekeeper cooked 
for him under protest. The next morning 
he left Ballymoy. 

Meldon wrote a letter to his aunt, 

“My dear Aunt Elizabeth, I have seen 
Augustus and feel extremely sorry for 
Annie. I have sold specimens of each 
kind of hygienic and scientific apparatus 
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to the principal inhabitants of this town, 
and am looking forward with anxiety to 
the row there'll be to-morrow. Whatever 
happens, don't send Augustus here again 
unless you want to get rid of him perma- 
nently. The people here are peaceable and 
have a great regard for me; but they will 
probably shoot Augustus at sight if he 
af among them again. Give my love 

Annie, and tell her to try her young 
man with a steak and a bottle of porter 
Hie wants fattening up.” 

There was, as Meldon anticipated, a 
row, or rather, a series of four separate 
rows, next day. The trouble began quite 
early with a visit from Lizzie Doyle. 

“Mr. Meldon,” she said, “my uncle is 
mighty queer this morning and I'd be 
thankful if you could tell me something 
that would do him good.” 

“I'll come down and have a look at him 
at once,” said Meldon. 

“It'd be better for you not. His temper 
is that riz that he might take a knife to 
you. It’s on account of that portable 
Turkish Bath that you sent down to him 
yesterday.” 

“If he’s fit to take a knife to me,” said 
Meldon, “there can’t be much the matter 
with him except temper.” 

“There is then,” said Lizzie. “It would 
make you cry, if so be it didn’t make you 
laugh, to see the state it has him in. Noth- 
ing would do him this morning but to have 
a try at it. He sat in it for the best part 
of half an hour, and when he got out it 
had him turned black from his chin to his 
feet, every inch of him barring his head, 
which didn’t be inside the bath at all.” 

“Nonsense,” said Meldon, “it can’t pos- 
sibly have turned him black. Why should 
it? I expect the black was in him before 
he got into it, and the thing hadn't time 
to do more than bring it to the surface. 
If he’s stayed where he was for another 
half hour it would have all peeled off.” 

“He does say,” said Lizzie, “that you 
did it to spite him.” 

“Look here,’ said Meldon, “what did 
you fill the lamp with?” 

“It did say in the paper,” said Lizzie, 
“that it was methylated spirits had a right 
to be put in, but I’d used the last drop 
there was in the shop for heating my curl- 
ing tongs: so I thought a drop of turpen- 
tine would do as well.” 


“That's it,” said Meldon. “It’s lamp 
black that’s the matter with the man. Go 
home and tell him to take an ordinary 
bath. That'll make him all right at the 
end of ten minutes.” 

“It’s what I told him myself. But where 
was the use of my talking? He said he'd 
be in dread of any kind of a bath after 
what that one did to him.” 

“All right,” said Meldon, “if he won't 
take a bath he'll have to go about the way 
he is for a day or two. It'll rub off on his 
clothes by degrees.” 

“He did say that—” 

“IT won't go down to him. I’ve more to 
do than to spend my time scrubbing your 
uncle with a nailbrush. I’m afraid of my 
life this minute of what Father Malone’s 
housekeeper may have come to tell me. | 
saw her at the door, and I’m nearly sure 
that the other woman with her is the Cos- 
grave’s servant.” 

It appeared that Father Malone was in 
serious difficulties, if not in actual pain. 
The whole surface of that part of his 
body which was covered by the electric 
belt had come out in small white blisters. 
He wanted Meldon to go down to him at 
once. Meldon started, only waiting long 
enough to hear that the Cosgrave’s young- 
est boy had developed an extraordinary 
series of red blotches on his back, and that 
the rector’s left leg had been afflicted in 
a similar way. They had both used the 
Electric Rubber Flesh Massage Brush. It 
took him some time the sooth the irrita- 
tion of the two clergymen. When he got 
home he found a letter waiting for him, 
marked this time in red ink, “Immediate. 
In great haste.” 

“It’s Aunt Elizabeth again,’ muttered 
Meldon. “I hope to goodness the second 
girl hasn't got engaged to another com- 
mercial traveler. If she has she may 
starve before | sell any of his infernal 
appliances for him.” 

The news which the letter contained was 
of quite a different kind. 

“Your Cousin Annie,” wrote Aunt 
Elizabeth, “has changed her mind about 
Augustus Jetty. and I hope this'll reach 
you in time to prevent your selling any of 
his appliances for him. She found out he 
was a vegetarian and had all sort of queer 
notions about his health. It was a girl he 
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was engaged to before he met Annie that 
told her the truth about him, and now, 
whether it’s the thought of the things he 
eats, or the feeling that he used to be after 
the other girl I don’t know, but anyway, 
she says she'll be glad to get out of her 
engagement. The worst of it is that the 
other girl says he’s a very hard man to 
get rid of, and that now he has Annie’s 
promise it’s likely he'll stick to her. Annie 
says that if he does she'll marry him rather 
than go back on her word. We're in 
hopes you may be able to help us. If he 
can't sell any of the appliances, he may be 
willing to give up the idea of marrying 
Annie. Any way, that’s the only hope I 
see of getting her out of the engagement, 
so, whatever happens, don’t let him sell 
anything in Ballymoy.” 

Meldon was still considering what an- 
swer he ought to give to this letter when 
Major Kent called on him. 

“I'd be greatly obliged to you, J. J.,” he 
said, “if you’d come up to my house and 
take away the home exerciser that I 
bought from your friend yesterday.” 

“Surely to goodness,’ said Meldon, 
“you weren't such a fool as to go using 
the thing?” 

“Of course I didn’t use it,” said the 
Major. “Is it likely that at my time of 
life I'd go tangling myself up with a lot 
of pulleys and cords? What I did was to 
have it fixed up in the kitchen. Then I 
told Mary Garry, the housemaid, that she 
and Mrs. O’Halloran might take it in 
in turns to play with the thing when they'd 
nothing particular to do. I thought it 
would do them both good.” 

“So it ought,” said Meldon. “I should 
say myself that it'd be the very thing for 
Mrs. O'Halloran.” 

“Well, it didn’t seem to suit her. | gave 
her the papers of directions for use, and 
[ told her to try it very gently at first until 
she felt she’d got the hang of it properly. 
| don’t know what the fool did, but any- 
how there’s been an accident, and Mrs. 
O'Halloran has got a black eye. Mary 
Garry has given notice.” 

“T don’t see what can possibly have gone 
wrong,” said Meldon, “unless you bought 
the twenty-five shilling sort, with the pat- 
ent springs. You can’t trust patent 
springs.” 


“It was that one I did buy,” said the 
Major. “I thought from the way you 
wrote that the man was a friend of yours 
and that I’d better do the best I could for 
him.” 

“I suppose,” said Meldon, “that the 
patent spring exploded in some way.” 

“What Mrs. O'Halloran says,” said the 
Major, “is that all of a sudden there was 
a kind of noise, ‘the like of what one of 
them motor cars would make when it was 
starting and a clucking hen along with 
that,’ and that then ‘the two handles of the 
thing came woffling off,’ and struck her in 
the eye, I suppose.” 

“Let her put a bit of raw meat to her 
eye. It’s the only thing to be done for it.” 

“You must come up and unscrew the 
thing off the wall, J. J., and take it away. 
I'll get no peace till it’s out of the house.” 

“Can’t Mrs, O'Halloran do that?” 

“She won't. She says she wouldn't 
touch the thing again for fifty pounds. 
I asked Mary Garry to do it, and lent her 
a screw driver. I believe the poor girl 
tried, but—” 

“TI expect she tried to twist the screws 
the wrong way,” said Meldon; “I never 
met a woman in my life who could remem- 
ber which way a screw turns. Why don’t 
you do it yourself?” 

“I daren’t venture downstairs on ac- 
count of the temper that Mrs. O’Halloran’s 
in. In fact, my plan is to wait here until 
you come back and bring the exerciser 
with you.” 

“It’s a horrible nuisance for me,” said 
Meldon, “but I suppose I’d better do it. 
I've spent most of the morning comfort- 
ing Father Malone, who has got blisters 
on his stomach, and pacifying poor Cos- 
grave, who has red spots on his left leg. 
I ought by rights to be going round to see 
Doyle, who has come out black all over 
and can’t be induced to take a bath.” 

“If you’re going to wash Doyle until 
he’s clean,” said the Major, “I’m hardly 
likely to get you up at Portsmouth Lodge 
before to-morrow, and dear knows what 
state Mrs. O'Halloran will be in by that 
time.” 

“I’m not going to wash Doyle,” said 
Meldon, “and rather than allow your 
house to be made too hot to hold you I'll 
go up there at once. But you'll have to 
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wait one moment till I write a telegram.” 
It was to his Aunt Elizabeth that he 
sent the message: 
“Strongly recommend Annie to insure 
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the life of Augustus Jetty, marry him, and 
then insist on his using all his own 
hygienic and scientific apparatus. She'll 
be a widow in less than a week.” 


Who Shall Be Laureate?" 


A Question for the British 
By Arthur L. Salmon 


HEN Tennyson died, in 1892, there 
was something like a public com- 
petition for the post of Laureate, 

but the result was so unsatisfactory that 
a delay of nearly four years took place 
before the appointment was filled. It was 
then filled in a manner that brought re- 
newed disgrace on an office which had 
emerged into respectability under the great 
names of Wordsworth and Tennyson. No 
one wishes to be unfair to the late Alfred 
Austin, but if the laureateship meant any- 
thing more than a mere political job, he 
was the wrong man for it; he was neither 
a spokesman nor a prophet; he neither 
spoke for nor to the British people. After 
a process of weeding out, he had survived 
with two others in the competitorship, 
those two being Lewis Morris and Edwin 
Arnold. They were not big men; the big 
men were dead, or refused to accept the 
honor—or were not asked. Assuming 
that a laureate should be popular and 
should be thoroughly national, Kipling 
would have been the right choice then, as 
perhaps he would be the right choice to- 


day. There were greater poets living— 
Swinburne, for instance, and William 
Morris; the one a republican, the other a 


socialist. Neither condition ought to have 
mattered, but certainly neither of the two 
would have accepted. William Watson, a 
very true poet, though of “frugal” gift, 
was never a popular voice, and the same 
must be urged to-day, as then. But to 
speak the truth, the office has now become 
somewhat ridiculous. As one London 
paper has put it, “the court jester has gone, 
and the court poet should follow.” This 
is what the laureates were from the begin- 
ning—servants of the crown, descending 

*Since this article was written Robert Bridges 
has been appointed Poet Laureate. 


in true succession from the old tribal bards 
and courtly minstrels. 

The office has not simply become 
archaic, it has really become obsolete, for 
it has no duties, no livery, and very little 
perquisite. The reward is very thin, and 
the glory thinner. If we regard the post 
in a broader light, as the office of one who 
speaks for the people, then undoubtedly 
there should be some form of popular elec- 
tion. At present, if he has any sense of 
dignity, the poet laureate represents no 
one but himself. State recognition of lit- 
erature is a very good thing, but it should 
not be farcical; and the election of such 
as the late representative merely added to 
the “gaiety of nations’ in a most unde- 
sirable way. But if we assume that the 
office is to continue, the difficulty of selec- 
tion remains. It is no less great than it 
was twenty-one years since. The old men 
have gone, it is true, with the exception 
of Thomas Hardy, but there are many 
new men who in a sense must be consid- 
ered as competitors. Hardy is strong and 
rough, but not even popular in his prose, 
to say nothing of his poetry. There is 
Bridges, also an elderly man, but rather 
scholastic and refined. Perhaps the best 
choice, failing Kipling, would be John 
Masefield, so far as mere popularity is 
concerned; he has won real success in the 
matter of sales—especially sales of the 
“English Review” that has patronized him. 
With conservative critics there is some 
doubt whether he is a poet at all; but for 
a popular function that does not matter. 
Then there is Newbolt, who reached the 
public ear with some stirring ballads of 
patriotism. Better still, so far as genuine 
poetic value is concerned, is Alfred Noyes, 
whose unequal pages give us some 














THE URGE OF THE SOUL 


glimpses of the real thing; he is certainly 
a poet, though whether major or minor 
remains to be settled. There is always the 
possibility that there may be some one of 
greater desert lurking in the shadows of 
unrecognition, to be discovered perhaps 
after his dying; but so far as sheer poetic 
quality goes there is probably no one to 
surpass the Irishman Yeats. To see his 
long gaunt face and black locks wearing 
the British laurel would be a sight for 
gods and men; we cannot imagine him 
taking it unless it was stipulated that a 
wreath of shamrock might be worn. 
Among other possible claimants there are 
Symons and Sturge Moore, Herbert 
Trench and Alice Meynell. In these days 
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of woman’s militancy it might be appro- 
priate to have a woman laureate. As a 
matter of fact, women poets have often 
been read more than men; we have only 
to recall the popularity of Eliza Cook, 
Mrs. Hemans, Adelaide Procter, to say 
nothing of Ella W. Wilcox. But it is diffi- 
cult to approach this question in anything 
like a serious spirit, because the British 
public itself does not take it seriously. 
There have been great names in the long 
list of laureates—Chaucer, Spenser, Dry- 
den, Wordsworth, Tennyson, all gave an 
added luster to the laurel they wore; but 
the smaller men have been small indeed, 
and the leaf is not “greener from the 
brows” of him who last wore it. 





The Urge of the Soul 


By George W. Andrews 


HE songs that I can never sing, 
> 
The winging thoughts beyond all S yeech, 
ra) > a ? 


They fill my soul and longings bring 


For wondrous things beyond my reach. 


When birds sing in great forests old 


So sweetly that my eyes grow dim, 
"Tis then a voice doth speak out bold 
Of things beyond the world’s far rim. 


The red and gold of sunsets rare, 
The velvet beauty of the night, 
But tell of things unearthly fair 


To bless the soul’s ennobled sight. 


A thousand voices urge me on, 
In bud and bloom, in field and sea; 
Each sunset, each empurpled dawn 
3ut hints of what I yet shall be. 
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wait one moment till I write a telegram.” 
It was to his Aunt Elizabeth that he 
sent the message: 
“Strongly recommend Annie to insure 
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the life of Augustus Jetty, marry him, and 
then insist on his using all his own 
hygienic and scientific apparatus. She'll 
be a widow in less than a week.” 


Who Shall Be Laureate?" 


A Question for the British 
By Arthur L. Salmon 


HEN ‘Tennyson died, in 1892, there 
was something like a public com- 
petition for the post of Laureate, 

but the result was so unsatisfactory that 
a delay of nearly four years took place 
before the appointment was filled. It was 
then filled in a manner that brought re- 
newed disgrace on an office which had 
emerged into respectability under the great 
names of Wordsworth and Tennyson. No 
one wishes to be unfair to the late Alfred 
Austin, but if the laureateship meant any- 
thing more than a mere political job, he 
was the wrong man for it; he was neither 
a spokesman nor a prophet; he neither 
spoke for nor to the British people. After 
a process of weeding out, he had survived 
with two others in the competitorship, 
those two being Lewis Morris and Edwin 
Arnold. They were not big men; the big 
men were dead, or refused to accept the 
honor—or were not asked. Assuming 
that a laureate should be popular and 
should be thoroughly national, Kipling 
would have been the right choice then, as 
perhaps he would be the right choice to- 
day. There were greater poets living— 
Swinburne, for instance, and William 
Morris; the one a republican, the other a 
socialist. Neither condition ought to have 
mattered, but certainly neither of the two 
would have accepted. William Watson, a 
very true poet, though of “frugal” gift, 
was never a popular voice, and the same 
must be urged to-day, as then. But to 
speak the truth, the office has now become 
somewhat ridiculous. As one London 
paper has put it, “the court jester has gone, 
and the court poet should follow.” This 
is what the laureates were from the begin- 
ning—servants of the crown, descending 


*Since this article was written Robert Bridges 
has been appointed Poet Laureate. 


in true succession from the old tribal bards 
and courtly minstrels. 

The office has not simply become 
archaic, it has really become obsolete, for 
it has no duties, no livery, and very little 
perquisite. The reward is very thin, and 
the glory thinner. If we regard the post 
in a broader light, as the office of one who 
speaks for the people, then undoubtedly 
there should be some form of popular elec- 
tion. At present, if he has any sense of 
dignity, the poet laureate represents no 
one but himself. State recognition of lit- 
erature is a very good thing, but it should 
not be farcical; and the election of such 
as the late representative merely added to 
the “gaiety of nations’ in a most unde- 
sirable way. But if we assume that the 
office is to continue, the difficulty of selec- 
tion remains. It is no less great than it 
was twenty-one years since. The old men 
have gone, it is true, with the exception 
of Thomas Hardy, but there are many 
new men who in a sense must be consid- 
ered as competitors. Hardy is strong and 
rough, but not even popular in his prose, 
to say nothing of his poetry. There is 
Bridges, also an elderly man, but rather 
scholastic and refined. Perhaps the best 
choice, failing Kipling, would be John 
Masefield, so far as mere popularity is 
concerned; he has won real success in the 
matter of sales—especially sales of the 
“English Review” that has patronized him. 
With conservative critics there is some 
doubt whether he is a poet at all; but for 
a popular function that does not matter. 
Then there is Newbolt, who reached the 
public ear with some stirring ballads of 
patriotism. Better still, so far as genuine 
poetic value is concerned, is Alfred Noyes, 
whose unequal pages give us some 
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THE URGE OF THE SOUL 


glimpses of the real thing; he is certainly 
a poet, though whether major or minor 
remains to be settled. There is always the 
possibility that there may be some one of 
greater desert lurking in the shadows of 
unrecognition, to be discovered perhaps 
after his dying; but so far as sheer poetic 
quality goes there is probably no one to 
surpass the Irishman Yeats. To see his 
long gaunt face and black locks wearing 
the British laurel would be a sight for 
gods and men; we cannot imagine him 
taking it unless it was stipulated that a 
wreath of shamrock might be worn. 
Among other possible claimants there are 
Symons and Sturge Moore, Herbert 
Trench and Alice Meynell. In these days 
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of woman’s militancy it might be appro- 
priate to have a woman laureate. As a 
matter of fact, women poets have often 
been read more than men; we have only 
to recall the popularity of Eliza Cook, 
Mrs. Hemans, Adelaide Procter, to say 
nothing of Ella W. Wilcox. But it is diffi- 
cult to approach this question in anything 
like a serious spirit, because the British 
public itself does not take it seriously. 
There have been great names in the long 
list of laureates—Chaucer, Spenser, Dry- 
den, Wordsworth, Tennyson, all gave an 
added luster to the laurel they wore; but 
the smaller men have been small indeed, 
and the leaf is not “greener from the 
brows” of him who last wore it. 


The Urge of the Soul 


By George W. Andrews 


HE songs that I can never sing, 


The winging thoughts beyond all speech, 


They fill my soul and longings bring 


For wondrous things beyond my reach. 


When birds sing in great forests old 


So sweetly that my eyes grow dim, 
Tis then a voice doth speak out bold 
Of things beyond the world’s far rim. 


The red and gold of sunsets rare, 
The velvet beauty of the night, 
But tell of things unearthly fair 
To bless the soul’s ennobled sight. 


A thousand voices urge me on, 
In bud and bloom, in field and sea; 
Each sunset, each empurpled dawn 
But hints of what I yet shall be. 
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More Nelson Letters These four letters are all that remain 
OUR letters, written by Nelson to of what must have been a most interesting 
Lavinia, wife of the second Earl correspondence; the others were destroyed 
Spencer, who was First Lord of the by the second Earl Spencer towards ‘the 
Admiralty 1794-1801, have been found end of his life. The first letter, dated 








Kathleen Norris 


Who will have a new novel in the fall 


amongst the papers at Althorp, and by the 1797, apparently accompanies a_ sword 
courtesy of the present Earl Spencer have which Nelson had taken from the com- 
been published. mander of the Spanish ship-of-the-line 
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San Nicolas, eighty-four guns, at the bat- 
tle of St. Vincent, and which he was now 
presenting to Countess Spencer, “as an 
ornamental piece of furniture for her 
dressing-room.” 

The second letter was written on board 
the Vanguard, off Cadiz, in April, 1798, 
and is concerned mainly with a young flag 
lieutenant, Mr. Capel, whose promotion 
was for. He mentions also that 
“a boat came out from Cadiz in two hours 


ask« d 





Upton Sinclair 
Author of Sylvia 


after | anchored, probably to inquire what 
bomb vessels and other implements of de- 
struction I brought with me, for the Dons 
believe | am come with the means of de- 
stroving Cadiz, and are therefore prepar- 
ing floating batteries to be laid outside the 
walls.” 

A week after the battle of the Nile, Au 
gust, 1798, he is writing to Lady Spencer 
again, this time suggesting that Capel 
whom he was sending home with dis- 
patches, should “be one of your bread and 
butter captains’—or one of the coterie of 
naval officers which she entertained at the 
Admiralty. 

He also alludes to his wounds in the fol- 
lowing terms: “I think you will soon again 
be troubled with my visits (unless vou 
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order the door to be shut against me), for 
these fellows have broke my head and 
given me two black eyes, for which the 
surgeons say | ought to go home.” 

And this leads to the last letter, the most 
interesting and significant of all. He did 
not go home. He went to Naples, where 
lady Hamilton and the Queen of Naples 
beguiled him, and he dallied about there 
and at Palermo so long that at length Lord 
Spencer was under the necessity of point- 
ing out to him that it would be better for 
his reputation if he either rejoined his 
fleet or came home. 

lady Spencer, apparently, had also writ- 
ten remonstrating with him, and Nelson's 
letter in his “apologia” for his dalliance 
with his two “Inchantresses.” “John Bull 
and all the world,” he says, “may continue 
to keep an eye on my conduct, they may 
examine me in the field, in the cabinet, 
and in my closet, and I am fain enough to 
believe that I shall be thought the purer 
by the ordeal.” 

“It is true,” he goes on, “l am much 
with two of the most extraordinary women 
the world at present possesses.” One, the 
true daughter of Marie Terese (“that is 
saying enough”)—"“as to the other In- 
chantress, as you are pleased to call them, 





Rachel Hayward 
Author of The Hippodrome 
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with beauty and accomplishments beyond 
in both respects what falls to the lot of 
almost any human being, with so wise a 
head, that her councils might safely be 
followed by the wisest minister. Yet all 
these sink to nothing when compared with 
her heart, there goodness seems to have 
made his throne and the distressed people 
of all nations join in making their petitions 
to heaven for blessings on her head, but 
I must allow even this being has her weak- 
ness: She allows all who come near us, 





Rachel Swete Macnamara 


that she thinks the scars on my carcase 
more valuable and precious than the rich- 
est diadem that adorn’d a monark. She 
holds my honor and that of our country 
so dear that she would give, I am satis- 
fied, her heart’s blood sooner than one or 
the other should be tarnished. 

“This incomparable person is the wife 
of my much honor’d and old friend, Sir 
William Hamilton (in whose house I live 
as a son). His character can receive no 
elogium from anything I could say, but as 
respecting myself, I can say with truth 
that it would not have been in my power 
to have rendered such essential services to 
their Sicilian Majesty but by the private 
intimacy of Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton with their Majestys and Sir John 
Acton. With these friends about me, you 
will believe that Nelson will always be 
found where the honor and interest of 
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Britain requires his presence, and had my 
superior officers have given me the oppor- 
tunity, or the enemy have favor’d me with 
a visit off Maritimo or at Naples, I am 
confident the name of the Foudroyant 
would have ranked as high as any of the 
former ships I have had the happiness of 
fighting in. You have now, my dear lady, 
my full confession, and will not credit that 
I am in a way to do anything very wrong.” 


Autobiography in Fiction 


That an author writes himself into his 
work goes without saying; of an author- 
ess, this is even more true. Some novels 
pique one’s curiosity to disentangle the 
invented element from the autobiographic. 
Particularly is this the case in The Hippo- 
drome, by Rachel Hayward. 

Here is the story as Miss Hayward 
tells it: 


An Irish girl drifts into Spain to become a 
bareback rider in the hippodrome at Barcelona. 
Ignorant of Spanish ways, she is befriended by 
another exile who is an anarchist. He calls her 
Fatalite, because of her brooding loveliness, and 
employs her as the messenger of his dangerous 
band of plotters. Not until he falls in love with 
her does he realize how far he has made her 
the prey of his associates; by that time escape 
is impossible. Meanwhile, she has become queen 
of the hippodrome, captivating men’s hearts with 
her fatal beauty. The love-story of this strange 
woman hedged in by suspicious revolutionaries, 
reaches the heroic. The atmosphere is intense; 
the situations are startling and unusual. One is 
always conscious of the sun-dazzled Catalonian 
city, with its eager happiness and careless cruelty. 
Through its streets moves Fatalite, challenging 
the passion of onlookers, approaching the sacri- 
fice of her dramatic destiny. She is a great 
creation—a Carmen of the circus—alarming the 
imagination and captivating the affections from 
the moment she appears. 


One cannot but suspect that many of 
the most intense scenes and passages in 
this brilliant book are recorded memories. 
The writing is too vivid, too visual, to be 
only imaginative. Here, as a commentary 
on her fictionized biography, is Miss Hay- 
ward’s own story: 

Born in London, of mixed foreign par- 
entage, she began to write at sixteen. 
Originally intended for the opera, she was 
forced to give up her ambition by ill 
health. For a time she lived at a country 
rectory in Sussex, and there she com- 
menced The Hippodrome; that was five 
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years ago. There also she met the anar- 
chist, who became the hero of her novel. 
Her book is full of glaring contrasts— 
almost theatric in their intensity; but 
surely no contrast could be greater than 
that of this girl of non-English descent, 
dreaming her dreams in the quiet country 
rectory with an anarchist for her com- 
panion. 

The next step in her unusual career was 
a workman’s cottage in a slum of Roubaix, 
a little town in the north of France, which 
is famed as a hot-bed of anarchy. Here 
she was sucked into the whirlpool of revo- 
lutionary plot and propaganda—through 
girlish curiosity and without consideration 
as was Fatalité, the heroine of The Hippo- 
drome. Isolated from her English guard- 
ians, with revolutionaries as her only com- 
panions, she lived the life of these enemies 
of society and translated their secret pa- 
pers for them. More fortunate than Fa- 
talité, she contrived to escape their clutches 
and went to Lyons, where she tried to sup- 
port herself by giving lessons in English. 
Then she found it advisable to change her 
hiding-place and served for a season at 
a tea shop in Nice. 

Ultimately, having completed The Hip- 
podrome under the influence of these curi- 
ous environments, she returned to London 
to attempt to get it published. It is a 
book which reveals an ardent temperament 
and as unconventional a life-knowledge as 
anything in modern literature. And this 
book is literature. It is great novel-writ- 
ing—a wonderful and daring outpouring 
of an unusually fine imagination, combined 
with an exceptional and fiery experience. 
Having read this book, the destructive im- 
pulse which prompts anarchist revolution- 
ary acts of emotional violence ceases to be 
a problem. The secret angle of the anar- 
chist viewpoint on the world is ours, 

Miss Hayward in the adventure of her 
spirit is the George Borrow of our cen- 
tury. She lives her book first, as he did, 
and then writes it. All the intrigue and 
passion which she has witnessed, she 
weaves into The Hippodrome, grouping 
her memories about the tragic and won- 
derful beauty of Fatalité. The Hippo- 
drome is grand opera among books, as 
Miss Hayward’s life is grand opera 
among careers. 
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Rachel Swete Macnamara 


The author of The Fringe of the Desert 
says: 


I have been told that I taught myself to read 
at the age of four. Certainly | never remember 
finding any Hill of Difficulty in the printed page. 
I composed little rhymes long before I was 
able to write, and I used to get my elder sister 
to put them down for me. For many years | 
entered for competitions in girls’ papers, often 
successfully, and I sometimes had stories, verses 
and articles published in various magazines. 

In fact I have scribbled ever since I knew 
how to use a pencil, and suppose that I shall 
continue to do so to the end of my days, as 
the writing instinct is one of the strongest 
which I It certainly was born in me, 
as no other member of my immediate family is 
specially literary. 

My first taste of success came about five 
years ago when my novel The Trance was ac- 
cepted by Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh, within a week of its receipt. Almost 
at the same time the editor of the “Pall Mall 
Magazine” accepted a set of Venetian stories 
for serial use in his magazine, which Messrs. 
Blackwood afterwards published in book form. 
Since then I have had two other novels pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood—Seed of Fire, an 
Egyptian story, and Spinners in Silence, a story 


possess. 





Mrs. Gen. George E. Pickett 
Author of The Bugles of Gettysburg 


of Irish life, which possesses this claim to origi- 
nality, that its pages do not contain a word of 
dialect, a hunt, a horse, or a comic servant! 

I love travel, music, and art; and have spent 
winters in Egypt, springs in Italy, Christmas in 
Berlin, and early summers in Paris. 
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| have an ideal in each of my books—the 
demonstration of one of the big things of life: 
love, honor, loyalty—but unless it permeates 
the story it is not dragged in by the heels. In 
The Fringe of the Desert I try to show the far- 
reaching and undreamt-of results of selfish 
individual actions and the regenerating power 
of lov S. 

My family belongs to one of the oldest Septs 
in Ireland—the Macnamaras, or as it should 
more properly be spelt Mac na Mara (Son of 
the Sea). As far as I can gather they were 
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more noted for their fiery, warlike proclivities 
than for any literary tendencies, for in ancient 
days there was scarcely ever a fight among the 
different Septs in which the Macnamaras did 
not take an active part. 

I live to-day in one of the most beautiful 
parts of the south of Ireland. My study win- 
dow looks out upon a wooded bay which forms 
a branch of Cork Harbor, and if “the beauty 
born of murmuring sound” does not pass into 
my books, it is not the fault of the water which 
laps just beyond the end of the barden. 


The Home of Kate Langley Bosher 
By Sally Nelson Robins 
Author of Scuffles 


ENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 

says, in his novel Queed, that few 

peoples see their village grow into 
a metropolis—but the citizens of Rich- 
mond have beheld this material phenome- 
non in the last fifteen years. 

Beautiful old homes and gardens have 
been sacrificed to commerce, and the 
proud new city is bounding away from 
history as fast as possible. 





Mrs. Losher lives on the edge of his- 
toric and romantic Richmond. Around 
the “Capitol Square” fashion and fortune 
once clustered. Within the Capitol John 
Marshall sat during the trial of Aaron 
Burr. Just outside of the “Square” is St. 
Paul’s, the church of the Confederacy ; 
a little way off is Robert E. Lee’s war 
home. 

[t is in this atmosphere that Mrs. Bosher 
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Home of Kate Langley Bosher 


Washington, D. C. 


THE HOME OF KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


lives and works, all about her fashion has 
gone shabby and has yielded to trade. 

Just three squares from the Capitol and 
the Governor’s house is the finest old 
house and garden in Richmond—the 
home of the Archers, a bold defender of 
the once fashionable neighborhood, and 
tucked, across the street, between two 
large houses, is the attractive home of 
Mr. Charles G. Bosher. 

A sky scraper devoted to business is but 
a square off, a hospital is at one corner 
and a club at the other, but Mrs. Bosher’s 
cozy home gains rather than loses by their 
proximity, 

All of her books have been written in 
her study, on the second floor. 

No home could be more artistic and 
inviting, no hospitality more distinctive 
and embracing, than Mrs. Bosher’s. The 
hackneyed insinuation that domestic 
graces and literary accomplishment are 
deadly foes finds complete refutation in 


Mrs. Bosher’s menage. 
House and husband first, then the 
morning hours devoted to work, and al- 


ways fresh and sunshiny, 
mestic detail arranged, when her husband 
returns from business for their quiet 
evenings together. This modest home on 
Sixth street is a model of ingeniously util- 
ized space and artistic comfort. 

The wood fire, in the library on the left 
of the house, dancing in the heavy 
fender, senses the spirit of the author, 
and humanizes the beautiful prints and 
photographs—collected in extensive for- 
eign travel—which beautify the room. 
of course, are everywhere, and 
those nameless, elusive evidences of cul- 
ture and taste. 

When one enters the pretty square hall 
the eye quickly catches the dignity of the 
circular mahogany dinner table in the 
dining room on the right—earnest of the 
Boshers’ hospitality. 

Small coteries of Richmond women, 
bent upon books, charities or social ques- 
tions, often meet in Mrs. Bosher’s “homey”’ 
library and lose reserve in her simple cor- 
diality. 


with every do- 


brass 
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Mrs. Bosher works always in the morn- 
ing, in her study in the back room, up- 
stairs, on the left side of the house. 

Nothing here to distract the steady pro- 
cession of thoughts which she so happily 
transcribes. 

A white table, inexpensive white furni- 
ture, some photographs, a bit of cretonne 
here and yonder and the homely imple- 
ments of her art make this study subjec- 
tive to ideas and ideals. 

Kate Langley Bosher is a mixture of 
Virginia and New England, and it is the 
present rather than the past of which she 
writes, 

Her people, the Langleys, settled near 
Norfolk, Virginia, in 1656. The first four 
generations lived rural lives, and William, 
of the second generation, was a member 
of the House of Burgesses. 

The emigrant died just at the time when 
Nathaniel Bacon was arousing Virginia 
with his questionable rebellion, and very 
suggestive is the fact that Mr. Langley’s 
wife, Joyce, was one of a jury of women 
(think of it) to “examine Joane Jenkins 
on the charge” of being familiar with evil 
spirits and using witchcraft. The ances- 
tress of Kate Langley Bosher served on a 
jury in 1676, and Mrs. Bosher in 1912 is 
fighting tenaciously for Woman Suffrage. 
Joyce, dead so long ago, was progressive, 
capable and strong, else she would not 
have served on a jury. Was it a particle 
of this unusual spirit that passed through 
and took 


more substance in her son 
Nathaniel, and on to James and another 
James, growing, growing as it went from 


James to Jonathan, and to Charles, gain- 
ing full growth in the person of her gifted 
daughter, Kate Langley Bosher? This 
spirit of Joyce, the Juress, is certainly vivi- 
fied in the courage, industr y and attainment 
of Mrs. Bosher. In Mrs. Bosher’s writ- 
ings there is none of the dreamy romanti- 
cism of Colonial life—her sentiment, and 
her style, are sincerely modern, and rather 
does she affect the spirit of reform and 
new growth than the Old Virginia, Lotus- 
eating cry, “Let us alone, why should life 
all labor be.” 
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The Son of a Servant* 

HIS story is based upon the facts of 
Strindberg’s early life. Like the 
author’s The Inferno, it is an extra- 

ordinary revelation of the psychology of 
a man of genius. It is a vivid portrayal 
of the experiences of an extremely sensi- 
tive youth, of a character verging upon the 
abnormal, and affords an insight into the 
depths of the soul of the famous Swed- 
ish dramatist. All students of Strindberg 
should read this story, for in its pages 
may be found the germ of much of his 
subsequent philosophy of life. ; 

Writing in the third person, the author 
calls his hero simply John. Born the son 
of a shipping agent and a servant maid, 
John’s first impressions were fear and 
hunger. “He feared the darkness and 
blows, he feared to fall, to knock himself 
against something, or to go in the streets. 
He feared the fists of his brothers, the 
roughness of the servant girl, the scolding 
of his grandmother, the rod of his mother, 
and his father’s cane. He was afraid of 
the general’s man servant, who lived on 
the ground floor, with his skull-cap and 
large hedge scissors; he feared the land- 
lord’s deputy, when he played in the court- 
yard with the dust-bin ; he feared the land- 
lord, who was a magistrate.” Two strains 
in the boy’s blood clashed—the aristocratic 
stock of his father and the plebian inheri- 
tance from his mother. The early years 
were filled with sordid experiences of 
poverty, although John’s father later on 
raised himself to a comfortable financial 
position. All through the story Strind- 
berg puts much stress upon the influence 

*THeE Son OF A SERVANT. 


By August Strind- 
berg. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





of heredity. 
tween two conflicting forces, which made 
him weak and miserable and spoiled his 


He pictures John as held be- 


life. The boyish troubles, which the au- 
thor dwells upon, are largely the ones 
which afflict most boys in their progress 
through school; but to the abnormal boy 
of whom Strindberg writes, the rough 
knocks of the world caused exquisite an- 
guish. 

John’s life at home was full of bitter- 
ness. “The education consisted of scold- 
ing, hair-pulling and exhortations to obedi- 
ence. The child heard only of his duties, 
nothing of his rights. Every one else’s 
wishes carried weight; his were sup- 
pressed. He could begin nothing without 
doing wrong, go nowhere without being in 
the way, utter no word without disturbing 
some one. At last he did not dare to move. 
His highest duty and virtue was to sit on a 
chair and be quiet. It was always dinned 
into him that he had no will of his own, 
and so the foundation of a weak character 
was laid.” 

But John was studious and, despite his 
disadvantages, his intellect grew and ex- 
panded, though his happy moments were 
few and his worldly knowledge signally 
small. Strindberg draws a gloomy picture 
of his hero when about to enter the Uni- 
versity. He says the boy was cowardly, 
irresolute, weak, and given to capricious 
moods. But he had learned to speak the 
truth, and his two fundamental character- 
istics were doubt—that is, he received no 
ideas without criticism—and sensitiveness 
to pressure. “He always tried to lessen 
this last, in the first place, by raising his 
own level; in the second, by criticising 
what was above him, in order to observe 
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that it was not so high after all, nor so 
much worth striving after.” 

Every story of the analysis of a soul is 
not necessarily interesting. But String- 
berg had the art of a great writer, and in 
his glowing imagination pictures were born 
which have a strange and irresistible at- 
traction. The present translation by Claud 
Field has been admirably done, and Henry 
Vacher-Burch has written a sympathetic 
and intelligent introduction to the book. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Hill of Venus* 


A novelist who makes about half his 
story a description of scenery—however 
beautiful and well described it is in this 
book—is not acting in a fair way to the 
reader. One naturally expects a story to 
be devoted to experiences of people, their 
looks, habits, actions, etc. 

This book of Mr. Gallizier is exasperat- 
ing in its length, yet the story itself could 
be told in about half the pages. He has 
just missed, too, making a really strong 
novel. If he had paid less regard to 
nature, not had such months of endless 
moonlight (which he feels obliged to de- 
scribe at great length), if he had given all 
his attention to the fact that he had really 
good material for a story—he would have 
done much better. 

The scene is laid in Italy, in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Gregorio Vil- 
lani, head of a religious order, has a bas- 
tard son, Francesco, who is brought up at 
court unti! he is about twenty-five. Gre- 
gorio, on his death-bed, finding himself 
unable to obtain absolution for his sin 
of adultery, sends for his son Francesco 
and begs him to promise to leave the 
world at once and expiate his father’s sin 
by turning monk. 

The thing is loathsome to the pleasure- 
loving youth, and then there is the beau- 
tiful Ilaria, whom he loves, who loves him. 
He cannot think of it! But his dying 
father pleads, it is his last request, and at 
last Francesco promises. 

He leaves his father and, going back to 
the court, prepares for his retirement to 
a monastery, where in course of time he 
is made monk. Having not the smallest 


*Tue Hitt or Venus. By Nathan Gallizier. 
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vocation to such a life, he is in the end 
faithless to his vows, and, taking matters 
into his own hands, becomes a soldier. 
There is a chance here to make an ex- 
cellent novel, but the whole book is dis- 
appointing, and the end childishly weak. 


The Thunderhead Lady* 


Many authors have found the plots for 
their stories in the news items of the daily 
papers. The authors of this book, how- 
ever, seem to draw their inspiration from 
an advertisement in the classified depart- 
ment of the Boston Herald. 

Wanted: By a Harvard, Graduate, a perman- 
ent position as husband. Carefully trained by 
an anxious mother and used to feminine domina- 
tion. Never answers back. Is content with 
word next to last. Good house-cleaner and no 
open objection to warmed-over dinners. Can 
read Transcript. . . . Can trot in double 
harness. Address, “Mere Man,” Herald Office. 

In the series of letters that follow be- 
tween “Mere Man” and “Mere Woman” 
there is always a paragraph or two in each 
epistle that will please the taste of the 
reader—be he frivolous or serious. The 
comments about books, old age, music, 
people, etc., are often as thoughtful as the 
remarks of the Transcript and the humor 
is as clever as the “Joecosities” of the 
“Herald.” 

Those who want the “last word” of the 
little romance running through the letters 
will find it on the last page of the book. 


The Accursed Roccost 

Here is a story full of incident and ac- 
tion, spoiled by crudity of style, and incor- 
rect diction. Provincial and ungrammati- 
cal expressions occur again and again— 
“You look like you were preparing to 
take a dive,’ “for Harry loves it like he 
never will love a woman,’ “Besides the 
Count, Harry and I.” It seems incredible 
that such English left the proof-reader’s 
hand unchallenged! 

The story is that of a young girl—de- 
scended from the “Accursed Roccos’— 
whose right of inheritance to certain prop- 
erty depends on her ability to comply with 
the terms of an ancient and curious will. 


*THE THUNDERHEAD Lapy. By Anna Fuller 
and Brian Read. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+Tue Accursep Roccos. By D. Powell John- 
son. Broadway Publishing Company. 
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If she fails, her cousin, a girl about her 
own age, whom she has always hated and 
mistrusted, will be the heiress. The 
cousin's parents are scheming and dishon- 
orable Dalmatians, who determine to keep 
the property in their own control if pos- 
sible. It seems quite probable that they 
will accomplish their purpose, when the 
tragedy comes which changes the condi- 
tions of all their lives and forces the hero- 
ine into a convent. 

The author makes heavy demands on 
one’s imagination and credulity, and yet in 
spite of everything the story is sufficiently 
interesting to hold the reader through 
more than four hundred and fifty pages 
of a complicated plot. The end is singu- 
larly like that of The IVhite Sister—the 
heroine is released from her conventual 
vows and marries the hero—but the book 
would have been stronger had the author 
closed his story with her entrance to St. 
Agatha’s. 


Gettysburg* 


Some of the stories in this book have 
previously appeared in the magazines, but 
their perusal the second time will be en- 
joyed because of the interest that centers 
this year around the anniversary of the 
battle of Gettysburg. Making no preten- 
sion of being a history of the battle, the 
stories are told with such an accurate back- 
ground that they seem to picture most 
vividly the scene of the conflict where—in 
the minds of many critics—the most de- 
cisive battle of the Civil War was fought. 

The author has evidently lived in 
Gettysburg and heard the tales told by the 
old townfolk about the conflict, all of 
which, with apologies to Virgil, they saw, 
and part of which they were. In no other 
way could she have caught that inspiration 
which makes the volume so interesting. 

“The Home-Coming” and “The Re- 
treat” are remarkable for their pathos, 
which touches the heart of the reader, 
regardless of whether he may once have 
worn the Blue or the Gray. 


The Fetters of Freedomt 
Mr. Brady’s new novel portrays with 


intense vividness life in Rome just after 





*GertysspurG. By Elsie Singmaster. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

*THE Ferrers oF FREEDOM. By Cyrus Town 
send Brady. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


the death of Christ. The story deals with 
the Christians, led by St. Paul, and the 
court of Nero. 

One of the patricians and great soldiers 
of Rome is young Attilius, rich and popu- 
lar wherever he goes. At a slave market 
one day he befriends a young slave from 
Britain and buys her. He falls desper- 
ately in love with her and she with him. 

Because of this love, and because he is 
unwilling to sacrifice her honor to the 
cruel, sensual Romans, he loses his wealth 
and name and is sent out as a plain sol- 
dier. 

About this time Attilius is for the sec- 
ond time befriended by St. Paul, who has 
succeeded in converting the girl of Britain, 
and in the end the proud young Roman 
and the woman he loves are brought to- 
gether through Christianity. 


Toya the Unlike* 


Born of a Japanese mother and an 
American father, Toya is a rare mixture 
of all the good characteristics of both 
races. She is neither a Japanese nor an 
American—she is just Toya, the unlike— 
unlike any one else. To the Japanese, she 
represents an outcast. To the American 
she is merely a foreigner. She has few 
friends, but those that she has are stunch. 
Chief among these is Harry Lansing, a 
friend of her father. It is he who finally 
brings her to her father’s native land and 
For him Toya develops 
a marvelous love, which at first seems 
hopeless, since he loves another. 

Lut the other finally proves unworthy, 
and ‘Toya, though still “unlike,” becomes 
the recipient of much affection. 


Wild Grapest 


This is the story of a boy, brought up 
in luxurious surroundings, by a_ father 
who treated him abominably. The boy 
ran away while still quite small, and 
carned a fair living at everything he put 
his hand to. He becomes a good, honest 
miner, and though he is without the pol- 
ished manner of his father, he is beloved 
by all, because of his sweet, lovable dis- 
position. 


takes care of her. 





*Toya, THE UNLIKE. .By Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly. Small, Maynard & Co. 

+Wip Grapes. By Marie Louise Van Saanen 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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While a miner, the young fellow falls 
in love with a beautiful girl, and finally 
marries her in secret. The girl, despite 
her beauty and apparent childlike inno- 
cence, is an évil woman, and David leads 
a sorry life in trying to pay all her bills 
and to keep her from staining his name. 

David is willing to forgive many things, 
but when she finally betrays him for an- 
other man, much less worthy than him- 
self, he refuses to tolerate her. 

A doting and adventurous mother plays 
an important part in spoiling David’s wife 
and in making his life miserable: 


The Impeachment of President 
Israels* 


In a way, this brief novel is a plea for 
conservatism and common sense in Amer- 
ican statesmanship. It is a good thing to 
meet a public official of the high type of 
David Israels, even though it be between 
the covers of a book. In a controversy 
over territory, four American sailors had 
been killed, through the act of a com- 
mander of a German warship, and the 
impeachment with which this book deals 
so much in detail resulted from a delay 
on the part of the President in demanding 
reparation. How this course was in the 
end the wisest is well brought out in the 
concluding pages, 

The modern short story writer does not 
say that a woman is cross and crabbed, 
but brings her out and lets her snarl for 
the benefit of the reader. In view of this 
fact, one cannot help regretting that the 
book does not give the great speech de- 
livered by President Israels, but contents 
itself with outlining the points made. 


Strange Stories from the Lodge 
of Leisurest 


It comes as a surprise to those of us 
who have always associated a great love 
of the classics with educated Chinamen to 
read in the preface of George Soulié’s 
book that once out of school the Chinese 
do not pay more attention to their classics 
than we do to ours. 


*THE IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT ISRAELS. 
3y Frank Barkley Copley. The Macmillan 
Company. 

+StRANGE STORIES FROM THE LopcE oF LEI- 
surEs. Translated from the Chinese by George 
Soulic. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“If you see a book in their hands, it 
will never be the Great Study or the 
Avalects, but much more likely: a novel, 
like the History of the Three Kingdoms, 
or a selection of ghost stories. These 
works that everybody, young or old, reads 
and reads again, have on the Chinese mind 
an influence much greater than the whole 
bulk of the classics. Notwithstanding 
their great importance for those who 
study Chinese thought, they have been 
completely left aside. In fact, the whole 


of real Chinese literature is still unknown. 


to the Westerner.” 

The author goes on to say that among 
the most celebrated works is the volume 
called Strange Stories from the Lodge of 
Leisures, which is composed of more 
than three hundred stories, twenty-five of 
which he has selected and printed under 
the above title. The original was written 
in the eighteenth century. 

The stories are weird, gruesome and 
pessimistic beyond any ghost stories the 
reviewer can remember. They bring out 
clearly the depth of superstition to which 
the Chinese are slaves. Humor, which 
is by no means an unknown quality of 
ghost stories, seems to have no part in 
these. 

One’s curiosity is soon satisfied, and 
after that the stories pall. Every man to 
his taste! 


Myles Calthorpe, I. D. B.* 


The story of a man who is misjudged 
by the world—one whose honor makes 
him pay the penalty that his friend should 
pay, is the substance of this story. 

Myles Calthorpe is found with stolen 
diamonds upon his person, and is arrested 
and sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment. After he has served his time, Cal- 
thorpe goes to another town, and under 
an assumed name makes many friends. 
Before his arrest Calthorpe had been 
greatly in love with Joan Farrant, and 
asked her to marry him. Believing his 
proposal an insult, Joan refused. Unfor- 
tunately, Joan comes upon Calthorpe un- 
expectedly in his new life, and in a fit of 
anger, reveals his identity. All now shun 

*Mytes CaLtHorps, I. D. B. By F. E. Mills- 
Young. John Lane Company. 
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the man who a short time before had been 
a demigod among them. 

Joan repents too late her rash betrayal. 
A short time later a serious accident be- 
falls her brother, who on his deathbed 
tells her that Myles is innocent of a crime 
of which he himself is guilty. 

Joan seeks Calthorpe and asks his for- 
giveness, and all ends well. 


The Knave of Diamonds* 


A magnificent book, both in the story 
and in the way it is handled. From cover 
to cover, one cannot but realize the power 
of the author in portraying character. 

The knave of diamonds is Nap Errols, 
an unusual fellow, whom most people dis- 
like, but whose magnetic personality is 
felt by all. Nap is a queer man, full of 
primitive passions, graceful and catlike in 
his movements. No one is ever astonished 
at anything that Nap does, for he goes 
and comes at will, telling nobody and ask- 
ing nobody's permission. He becomes 
enamored of Lady Carfax, a woman of 
strong character, who is suffering a great 
deal from a husband who is a drunkard, 
and whom she abhors. Lady Carfax re- 
turns Nap’s love, but she is too good a 
woman to show it. 

Perhaps the most beautiful character in 
the story is Lucas Errols, Nap’s invalid 
brother, who alone has the power to stay 
Nap’s rashness and keep him straight. It 
is he who finally brings Nap and Lady 
Carfax together, after Lord Carfax’s 
death, when the two have been separated 
by pride and misunderstanding, 


Dying Fires* 


Mr. Monkhouse has taken a depressing 
phase of married life as a theme for his 
story, true—we have to admit to some— 
happily not to all marriages. Indeed, we 
dare to assert that it is an unusual condi- 
tion that he shows—indifference. People 
generally grow either fonder of each 
other, or to actually dislike each other, 
and then they usually separate. 

The story is that of a man and woman 
who marry with no very great devotion; 
that is, there is not “la grande passion” 

*Tue KNAvE oF DIAMONDS. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

+Dyinc Fires. By Allan Monkhouse 
H. Doran Company. 


By Ethel M. Dell. 


George 
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that one feels is necessary to a right be- 
ginning. The youth is very uncertain 
whether he wants to marry. He goes off 
on a pleasure trip, having said nothing to 
Lettie Drayton. He does not write to 
her either, and it is not until he has been 
gone some months that he finally makes 
up his mind, and then he hurries home 
and asks Letty, and they become engaged, 
but one does not feel. impressed by an 
overwhelming love on the side of either 
the man or woman. 
forever apart with no great suffering. 
However, they marry, and in time they 
have a son, but when the child is about 
four or five he dies, and they have no 
other children. ‘They were happy in their 
child, and his death has for a time brought 
into closer union this man and wife, as 
only such sorrow can. but gradually their 
life together grows commonplace and dull, 
and both realize acutely that their interest 
in each other is they become as 
indifferent as two strangers. It is im- 
possible to tell when it began, or whose 
is the fault. Then Morice, the friend of 
Letty and Richard Peel, comes to the 
front of the ’ He wants to help, 
but neither he nor Letty are sure that his 
way will solve the difficulty and Richard 
urges Letty against it in a cold calculating 
way that he might have used to a person 
he had never known The 
closes leaving a sense of incompleteness 
and futile, wasted life. 

The craftsmanship of the book is excel- 
lent, and. given the conditions here de- 
scribed, the points are well taken and sus- 
tained throughout. 


They could go on 


gone 


story. 


before. book 


Doc Williams* 


Though a quack, in that he practices 
medicine from a superstitious point of 
view, Doc Williams is, withal, a man 
greatly to be honored. He believes that 
the oil springing from his well on all days 
save Sunday possesses a healing power 
above any other in the universe. College 
men laugh at him, but without a doubt the 
Doe’s beautiful Christian spirit and kind- 
ness do much to cure his patients. David, 
his adopted son, realizes this fact, and 
tries to believe in the Doc’s oil, but down 


WILLIAMS. 





Doc By Charles H. Lerrigo. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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in his heart he knows that the oil alone 
could not serve as a medicine for all ills. 

David goes to college and makes many 
friends, among them Elsie Goodman, who 
realizes his worth and helps him greatly. 

Doe Williams is at last made to see his 
mistake, and David finds himself free to 
follow his own course, without being dis- 
loyal to his best friend. 


The Woman of the Twilight* 


In this novel Mrs. Ryan has given an 
interesting portrayal of a woman who re- 
fuses to be bound by the man-made laws 
of modern society. Married in her girl- 
hood to a man who soon deserted her, 
Monica Wayne is thus forced to work out 
her own rules*of conduct when she falls 
in love with McLane Sargent. Unlike 
most books dealing with this theme, The 
Homan of the Twilight is a sincere at- 
tempt to find the straight, though hard 
and narrow trail blazed by society in its 
upward progress from barbarism to civil- 
ization. 

The story closes with no rising sun peep- 
ing over the hills in the garden of love; it 
leaves the reader almost in the dark as to 
what the morning will bring forth. 

At midnight a lone horseman rode under the 
stars to that garden and found only a little grave 
by the white rose arbor—and a fond, faithful 
old black woman, who wept at his questions and 
shook her head. 

Yet in the last chapter there breaks 
through the mist that hides Monica from 
Sargent the ray of hope that she has at 
last found peace in service to others. 


April Panhasardt 

We wish some one would explain why 
so many English writers, in describing an 
American gentleman, usually give him the 
manner of speech that about fits a cock- 
ney. 

In this novel Mrs. Coxon takes for her 
hero an American who speaks of a pic- 
ture as “real cunning,” and calls very— 
“vurry.” No doubt there are such Amer- 
icans, but they are not the kind that would 
be likely to win the affections of a fas- 
tidious English woman of the nobility, as 
the author would have us believe in 


‘THe WomAN oF THE Twiticht. By Marah 
Ellis Ryan. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

+Aprit PANHASARD. By Muriel Hine (Mrs. 
Coxon). John Lane Company. 


April Panhasard. This story has some of 
the same characters as Mrs. Coxon’s ear- 
lier: novel, Half in Earnest, but April 
Panhasard is a decided improvement on 
the other. 

The story hinges on a divorce and vari- 
ous immoralities of several of the charac- 
ters. Mrs. Coxon emphasizes the weak- 
ness of human nature in all its unpleas- 
antness in both her novels, but this book 
works out well, and the hero, in spite of 
his crudity of speech, is heroic, and the 
heroine is admirable. The story is full 
of dramatic situations, and the interest 
never fails. 


The Ambassadress* 


A rather smart book, dealing with life 
at the Austrian court. The wife of the 
English Ambassador is a_ wonderful 
woman, and her story, which is mingled 
with that of her stepdaughter and her 
small son, is full of excitement and in- 
terest. All the little scandals of Vienna 
come in for a telling, and the love affairs 
of the more prominent personages at the 
capital provide a variety of colorful epi- 
sodes. The character of the Ambassa- 
dress herself is most cleverly done, as is 
that of the man who loves her so devot- 
edly, an American secretary at the Em- 
bassy. 

The problem of finding a proper hus- 
band for the daughter engages the atten- 
tion through a great part of the book, and 
the pathetic way in which the problem is 
solved brings about a dramatic situation 
as a climax, 

Written from the inside, this book bears 
the stamp of fact, and one gets a clear 
insight into the politics and life of an 
European capital. 


The Stoenberg Affairt 

The days of Anthony Hope seem al- 
most to return with this pleasant and ex- 
citing little story. Not that Mr. Goodwin 
writes so well as Hope—we are inclined 
to think that he is something of a novice— 
but his story is full of adventures, with a 
charming love-story, in a little out-of-the- 





*Tur AmBassapress. By William Wriothes- 
lev. George H. Doran Company. 

+¥THE SrorENBERG Arrair. By Ralph A. Good- 
win. Sully & Kleinteich. 
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way kingdom where politics and romance 
get all mixed up together, and it takes a 
real hero to sort them out. 


One Wonderful Night* 

Those who liked Vance’s Day of Days 
will enjoy this new novel by Tracy. For 
it is much the same sort of thing—done 
in a different way, of course. A young 
man landing in New York, after spending 
years in China, finds himself confronted 
with a rather remarkable adventure into 
which he plunges boldly—with far-reach- 
ing results. 

It would not be fair even to hint at any 
of the details of the story, for much of 
the pleasure of reading comes from the 
fact that the author keeps one guessing 
throughout the book, and events of the 
most unexpected and unusual sort follow 
one upon the other, thick and fast. 

This is mighty good reading for vaca- 
tion days, when the imagination wants 
stimulation and the mind does not care 
much to think. 


The Ffolliots of Redmarleyt 

Mrs. Harker always writes charmingly. 
She also writes wholesomely. She can 
make a clever tale out of the simplest epi- 
sodes and find all the fun imaginable in 
the from-day-to-day pranks of the sons 
and daughters of a large English “county” 
family. 

In this book she has pictured the career 
of a boy whose father was in “trade,” but 
who had made money and intended that 
his son should be what he himself had 
never had the chance to be. The boy ful- 
fils every expectation and follows his 
father’s will by standing for Parliament. 
His contact with the Ffolliots gives the 
contrast between the children of aris- 
tocracy and a child of the people, and 
shows how the latter can be in every way 
a true gentleman. It all ends, of course, 
in the new member winning the daughter 
of the house of Ffolliot. 

There is nothing unusual in the book, 
and yet one can enjoy every page of it. 
Nobody has painted the young English 
boy and girl of good family in a more at- 


*OneE WonperFuL Nicut. By Louis Tracy. 
E. J. Clode. 

Tue Frotuiots oF RepMARLEY. By L,. Allen 
Harker. Charles. Scribner’s Sons. 


tractive way than this author. The Ffol- 
liots are good “sports.” And they have 
splendid times and amount to something— 
in spite of a grouchy father—with the help 
of a beautiful and adorable mother. 


The Woman in Black* 


One gets a pleasant surprise in this ex- 
cellently written detective story. The tale 
hinges on the murder of an American 
multi-millionaire with an English wife, 
and one American and one English secre- 
tary, all of whom come in for their share 
of suspicion in regard to the mysterious 
crime. A clever young artist and news- 
paper man, known for his keenness in the 
detection of crime, is called in on the case, 
and falls in love with the widow. 

That is all of the story we shall tell. 
It is worked up to its finish admirably, and 
the reader who wants something diverting 
and absorbing can do no better than to 
hunt up The IVoman in Black, 


The Sixty-First Secondt 


We don’t care for Mr. Owen Johnson 
in the present mood. It is the ultra- 
fashionable novel that he essays, and it 
has the same wearisome quality that at- 
aches to most work of this kind. Mr. 
Johnson does it well—he could not do a 
thing otherwise. His characterization is 
wonderfully subtle, and just as wonder- 
fully convincing. But his format is per- 
force conventional, and the book has not 
the power to make an impression that 
lasts. 

The artist that Mr. Johnson is has his 
usual triumph in this book, but the story- 
teiler that Mr. Johnson can be is not here, 
while Johnson the humorist, who can make 
one laugh oneself sick, does not reveal 
himself. 

The story is laid in New York, with a 
vivid background. A crime of a peculiar 
sort is committed in the rooms of a well- 
known society woman, who is_ being 
courted by a millionaire. The market is 
on the verge of collapse, and the two very 
rich men present are both deeply involved. 
A ring is stolen, a valuable ring. The 
adventures of the ring, and how its for- 

*THet Woman IN Brack. By Edmund C. 
Bentley. The Century Company. 

+TuHeE Srxty-First Seconp. By Owen John- 
son. F. A. Stokes Company. 
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tunes are commingled with those of the 
two big men of business, the woman who 
owne:l the ring and a number of friends, 
provide the story. 

It will entertain you, but, like much of 
this kind of thing, you will soon cease to 
remember it. 


Wilsam* 


The author of this book now makes her 
first appearance in America, though we 
understand that she has written other 
things which have been published in Eng- 
land. She is an Englishwoman, and, like 
many of her sisters in the art of novel- 
writing, she has the good sense to keep 
her scencs at home, among the things and 
people that she knows, and in this way she 
accomplishes a tale that is at once real 
and compelling. 

In a way there is a touch of Philpotts 
in this rather somber picture of the farm 
near the sea, where a poor mad woman 
has sent to her the child of her sister and 
the man who had caused her own down- 
fall and imbecility. This little Wilsam, 
“goods of God's mercy,” becomes the hero- 
ine of the tale, and the story of her child- 
ish struggles to win love and to make her 
life all that it should be, is inspiringly told. 
Her marriage with a cousin, and the slow 
development of the family weaknesses 
that end in tragedy, give a pathetic story, 
but the author sends a ray of sunlight 
over her final pages by lifting the curse 
that has sent Sibert to the madhouse, and 
so bringing him back to his wife a new and 
a better man. 

There is a certain undeniable power in 
the tale. The author can paint a picture, 


. 


*Witsam. By S. C. Nethersole. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


and she can tell a story; she can also 
achieve a climax. She can be tender and 
sympathetic and winning; and she intro- 
duces a something beyond the ordinary in 
the boy Albit-Ed, while she handles in a 
splendid way the characters of Numparel, 
the gray man, and Mother Polly. It is 
not a light book, but it is one full of ex- 
quisite feeling, and it shows an ability to 
write well on a theme that is worth writ- 
ing about. 


El Dorado* 


In this story the author of The Scarlet 
Pimpernel has followed further the adven- 
tures of that fascinating Englishman, and 
has shown how Sir Percy, as dainty and 
insouciant as ever, rescued the little 
Dauphin from the Temple Prison and 
smuggled him out of the city of Paris in 
a cart. In other words, the Baroness uses 
the legend most popular concerning the 
supposed escape of the little king, and 
makes her favorite hero the central figure 
in the episode, 

Like its predecessor, the book is full of 
exciting events and clever characteriza- 
tions, and the capture of the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel through the fault of his own 
brother-in-law, makes for much by way 
of dramatic effect. While the story does 
not come to one with so fresh a charm 
and so much originality as made The 
Scarlet Pimpernel such a rare treat yet it 
is a very entertaining and interest-com- 
pelling tale, in which the hero is his own 
engaging self, a real sportsman and a very 
captivating gentleman. 


*EL_ Dorapo. By Baroness Orezy. George H. 
Doran Company. 
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A Desert Rain 


By Andrew Downing 


HE cool rain poured in sudden haste 
Upon the thirsty sod, 


And life throughout an arid waste 


Rejoices, thanking God. 


Kach wild and lonely desert flower 
ls royally arrayed, 
As if in one brief, stormy hour 


The world were newly made. 


Where vagrant breezes stray and waft 
The mesquite’s sweet perfume, 
The green sahuaro’s fluted shaft 


Lifts high a richer bloom. 


The palo verde blossoms glow 
Like jets of yellow fire, 
And every bird we love and know 


Pipes with the tuneful choir. 


The fair Altruria of the bees, 
Beneath the orange boughs, 
Hears whispered friendships of the trees 


As sweet as lovers’ vows. 


Wee desert folk from strife forbear, 
Their fierce encounters cease, 
As if responsive to the prayer 


For universal peace. 


Upon the thorn no linnet hangs, 
Siain by the bloody shrike ; 

The coiled crotalus sheathes his fangs 
And does not care to strike. 


Here blooms the world like Aaron’s rod, 
New verdure clothes the plain— 

The wondrous miracle of God 
That follows a desert rain! 
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The Fall of the Dutch Republic* 


T is probably true that most American 
readers with a fairly wide knowledge of 
history possess but little information of 

the Dutch Republic outside of that con- 
tained in the brilliant works of Motley. 
The rise of the Dutch Republic is in itself 
a story that fascinates the imagination, 
and the further fact that it was coincident 
with one of the great epochs of European 
history ten<ds to fix the attention of read- 
ers exclusively to the period of its greatest 
commercial and political power. But 
whatever significance the dawn and the 
zenith of the Republic may have for the 
citizens of the American Union, is coun- 
terbalanced by the lessons of its fall. And 
to write the story of that fall for the spe- 
cial benefit of Americans has been the 
task of Mr. van Loon in a volume of ab- 
sorbing interest under the title noted 
below. 

The author is a Dutchman, who studied 
at Cornell, Harvard and Munich. His 
book, meant for popular reading, is really 
an authoritative history, based upon care- 
ful and prolonged research. Modestly dis- 
claiming any mastery over the difficulties 
of English prose, he has, nevertheless, pro- 
duced a volume which may be read with 
pleasure. The period dealt with is not 
very brilliant, but Mr. van Loon has made 
the most of the facts, and his pictures of 
Holland in the eighteenth century are vivid 
and interesting. 

When the French armies invaded Dutch 
territory in January, 1795, the last hour of 
the famous Republic had arrived. 
Utrecht opcned its gates to the invaders 
on January 16. The next day the States 

*THe Fart or tHE DutcH Repustiic. By 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 





General assembled in the Hague decided 
that resistance was useless and that sur- 
render was the only alternative. At mid- 
night on the 18th, William V, the last 
hereditary Stadholder, left the country 
and fled to England. In a few weeks the 
Republic ceased to exist, and in its place 
was erected the “Batavian Republic,” a 
dependency of France, 

How the once formidable Republic fell 
to such low estate that it surrendered with- 
out firing a shot is the subject of Mr. van 
Loon’s narrative. For nearly a century 
the Netherlands had been slowly declining. 
Our author states that “the respect which 
the Republic as a rich and well-managed 
community had enjoyed for many cen- 
turies had enabled it to survive long after 
its affairs had ceased to be sound. Like 
many another business (and as a matter 
of fact, it was little more than a large busi- 
ness house, with a small admixture of 
politics ), it had been living on its old repu- 
tation, contented to vegetate in peace, 
striving with all its might to put off the 
day when the true state of its affairs 
should be discovered.” 

The line of great Dutch statesmen and 
soldiers had died out at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Stadholders like 
\Villiam IV and V of that name were puny 
figures in comparison with William the 
Silent, Prince Maurice and William IIT. 
Nor were there men in the governing class 
like de Witt. With the conclusion of the 
treaty Of Utrecht in 1713 the War of the 
Spanish Succession came to an end, and 
from that date the Dutch Republic ceased 
to be a political factor in Europe. To 
quote Mr. van Loon: “Her armies were 
disbanded, her fleet was allowed to rot 
away in the harbors. Her generals and 
admirals were pensioned off and_ sent 
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home to tend to their vegetable gardens. 
Their places were taken by diplomats, 
long-wigged and well provided with 
money. This money was to serve to buy 
peace. Peace at any cost, even at the cost 
of dishonor, was to be the new creed of 
the Republic.” 

Mr. van Loon’s chapter on Dutch eco- 
nomic development is one of the best 
written in the voiume. It shows how deep 
was the canker of decay when the con- 
tented people of the Netherlands were 
drowsing through the years in complacent 
prosperity. The Republic was a good 
place to live in. As Mr. van Loon says: 
“Since 1672 no foreign enemy had threat- 
ened its territory or had occupied any part 
thereof. The country at large was safe. 
There was no danger of robbers or brig- 
ands anywhere. The picturesque high- 
waymen of the good old days in England 
found no equivalents in the Low Coun- 
tries. The country was densely populated, 
and the road to the gallows under the 
strict rule of the Regents, was a very short 
one. The class of beggars and the dilapi- 
dated stragglers left over from the war 
with Spain, which had once served as 
models to Rembrandt and to many of his 
fellow painters of the seventeenth century, 
had entirely disappeared. The habit of 
carrying arms was given up as useless and 
a little ridiculous.’ 

Despite peace and apparent prosperity, 
the signs of exhaustion were beginning to 
show themselves. The American Revolu- 
tion awakened the Dutch for a time, and 
their internal politics gave some opportu- 
nity for active life, but through the eigh- 
teenth century it may be doubted if the 
placid burghers in their prosperous homes 
or going to and fro on the well-kept canals, 
dreamed that the glories of the Republic 
had faded and the days of the great Stad- 
holders gone forever. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


European Cities at Work* 


Dr. Howe has never used his extensive 
knowledge of municipal government to 
better advantage than in the preparation 
of the present volume. Every chapter is 
the fruit of close person il observation of 
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the British and Continental city at work, 
and the book as a whole is reliable as to 
facts and satisfactory as to treatment of 
the subject. There are questions of city 
government upon which Dr. Howe has 
decided opinions, and it is quite possible to 
be at variance with him and yet be helped 
by his He expects, for example, 
more good from political novelties like the 
initiative, referendum and_ short ballot, 
than some of his disillusioned readers will 
concede. But after deducting contro- 
verted questions, the book remains one of 
the most illuminating—certainly one of the 
most interesting—that has appeared in 
recent years in the growing literature of 
municipal science. 

The greater part of the book is devoted 
to the German city. For the American 
reader this is important, as the interest in 
everything German is waxing, and there 
are many competent students who think 
that German achievement is the last word 
on all subjects. Five chapters deal with 
the British city, and as for the other Con- 
tinental nations, their cities are merely 
mentioned as illustrations confirming the 
author’s general impressions of European 
municipalities. 

The wonderful story of German mu- 
nicipal progress in the last twenty years 
reads like a modern version of the Arabian 
Nights. To the telling of this story the 
author has brought all the powers of a 
trained mind, a graphic style, and unlim- 
ited enthusiasm. “Germany,” says Dr. 
Howe, “is building her cities as Bismarck 
perfected the army before Sadowa and 
Sedan; as the empire is building its war- 
ships and merchantmen; as she develops 
her waterways and educational systems. 

The German cities are thinking of 
to-morrow as well as of to-day, of the 
generations to follow as well as the gen- 
eration that is now upon the stage. Ger- 
many almost alone among the civilized na- 
tions sees the city as the permanent center 
of the civilization of the future, and Ger- 
many almost alone is building her cities to 
make them contribute to the happiness, 
health and well-being of the people.” 

We are fond of pointing to the marvel- 
ous growth of American cities, but on 
turning to Germany and selecting cities 


bo« yk. 


comparable in size to those of the United 
States, we find that while since 1880, Cin- 
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cinnati has increased in population 42.8 
per cent. Breslau has increased in the 
same period 86.9. In 1910 New Orleans 
had a population of 339,075, and Dresden 
546,882, but while New Orleans had in- 
creased in thirty years 56.9, Dresden in 
the same period gained 248.0. But the 
growth of German cities is notable in 
many things besides population. The 
cities do an enormous business. Public 
utilities are generally owned by the city, 
railway stations, wharves, docks, gas 
plants, etc., are planned on a great scale, 
and always under municipal control. To 
read what Frankfort and Diisseldorf have 
done to give their citizens the advantages 
of services in which utility, comfort and 
beauty combine makes the American city 
look cheap and shabby in comparison. 

Dr. Howe scores a point when he em- 
phasizes the freedom of the German city 
as a contributing cause of development. 
In this respect the German has a distinct 
advantage over both the British and the 
American city, hampered as they are by 
Parliament in the one case and State Leg- 
islatures in the other. The British city, 
however, is honestly and efficiently man- 
aged, although, as the author observes, the 
cheese-paring policy so often found in 
Great Britain holds back many improve- 
ments of a liberal and progressive char- 
acter. 

Notwithstanding the notable success of 
European cities, they have not arrived at 
perfection in all things. Dr. Howe thinks 
that in some departments of administra- 
tion America can give rather than take, 
lessons. For instance, our schools are 
superior to most countries; our parks, 
playgrounds, libraries and fire depart- 
ments have attracted the admiration of 
foreigners. Our system of local taxation 
excels that of Europe. Says Dr. Howe: 
“It is better than the German system, and 
is a generation in advance of those of 
Great Britain or the Latin countries.” For 
these things let us be thankful and struggle 
forward with the hope that through intelli- 
gence, patience and experience we may 
some day solve our own municipal prob- 
lems with a degree of success equal to that 
of the European countries so ably de- 
scribed in this volume. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The American Spirit* 


An experienced diplomat, an accom- 
plished scholar, a thinker whose poise and 
clearness wins our admiration, Mr. Straus 
is one of the men in American public life 
whose papers and addresses are worth 
reading. The range of the present vol- 
ume is wide, treating many sides of our 
national history—especially diplomacy and 
commerce—and containing tributes to men 
of achievement, living and dead. Mr. 
Straus is one of those good citizens who, 
while staunchly upholding the integrity of 
American principles, is not blind to the 
dangers and weaknesses which beset the 
nation. He measures men and deeds by 
high standards; his views are wholesome 
and felicitously expressed, and his dis- 
cussions of political questions are wholly 
free from partisan bias. 

The address which gives the book its 
title was delivered on Washington’s 
Birthday, 1912, before the faculty and stu- 
dents of Brown University, and patriotic 
societies, at Providence, R. I. One preg- 
nant paragraph is worth quoting: “That 
popular government is subject to perver- 
sion and abuse, we fully recognize. We 
have constant reminders and examples 
abundant, none more prolific than in our 
municipal administration and in the cor- 
rupting powers of the ‘bosses,’ who 
enrich themselves by becoming the willing 
tools of predatory wealth, which gives 
them the means to purchase the elective 
power of the ignorant and the corrupt. 
This is not the fault of our democratic 
system, but is directly due to the neglect 
on the part of the average citizen of his 
civic duties, so that the government, in- 
stead of being representative of the peo- 
ple’s best interests, becomes a prey to a 
conspiracy against those interests. But at 
no time, and in no state where such abuses 
have arisen, have they been able to stand 
against the aroused public conscience of 
the electorate, which fact is itself the best 
proof that the fault does not rest with the 
system, but with the electorate pure and 
simple.” 

Other papers treat of the humanitarian 
diplomacy of the United States, American 
commercial diplomacy, Venezuela and the 
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Monroe Doctrine, the growth of American 
prestige, citizenship and protection of nat- 
uralized citizens abroad, the diplomatic 
and consular service, the United States and 
Russia, and various aspects of questions 
relating to ‘commerce and labor. Mr. 
Straus pays handsome tributes of appre- 
ciation to Mr. Roosevelt, General Kuroki, 
Cardinal Farley, Baron Hirsch, William 
lyme Wilson, E. M. Shepard and John 
Hay. 


New York City’s Vice Problem* 

This is the first of a series of four books 
dealing with the problem of prostitution, 
to be issued under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, of which Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is chairman. 
The New York City investigation was 
entrusted to Mr. George J. Kneeland, after 
the Bureau was organized. Mr. Kneeland 
directed the Chicago Vice Commission, 
and his reputation as a careful and zealous 
investigator was established at that time. 
A valuable chapter in the present volume 
has been contributed by Katharine Bement 
Davis, Superintendent of the New York 
State Reformatory for \Women. 

The aim of the authors is to get the 
facts of the situation. In this respect the 
investigation has been markedly success- 
ful, and the mrmareeennees side of vice 
is shown accurately and ie gg in all 
its ramifications in New York. The enor- 
mous traffic in vice is set down in this 
volume in elaborate detail. Even amateur 
reformers will be surprised at the extent 
of the traffic and the large sums of money 
spent upon it. The way in which the foul 
business is conducted and the ruthless 
methods of those who live by it, make de- 
pressing reading. One fact at least is 
amply proved by this investigation, and 
that is that vice is a problem which cannot 
be cured in a day, and that any scheme 
looking to its instant annihilation is merely 
visionary and impracticable. A conclud- 
ing chapter tells of the various agencies 
of a public and private character in New 
York which are aiming at prevention of 
the disease, but it is obvious that the work 
is only in its beginnings. The hope lies 
with the future generation ; but an ag ggres- 


*COMMERCIALIZED ProstiTUTION IN NEW YorK 
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sive warfare must have a reasonable and 
well-tested plan, and one of its first ob- 
jects should be to secure the widest pub- 
licity for books of which the one under 
notice will serve to indicate the method of 
approach. 


Germany and the Germans* 


Books dealing with modern Germany 
are growing numerous. Among the latest 
publications on this subject in America, 
Mr. Price Collier's volume is perhaps the 
most significant and readable. Mr. Col- 
lier’s England and the English attracted 
much favorable comment, but his new 
book is a profounder study, and covers a 
wider field. The author brings to his sub- 
ject special qualifications. He resided 
Germany in his boyhood, and later as a 
student. He has traveled extensively in 
the Empire, and made careful studies in 
mature years. Notwithstanding his open 
and self-confessed admiration for the Ger- 
mans, this volume preserves the American 
standpoint throughout, and we are con- 
stantly made aware of the fact that Mr. 
Collier’s thorough belief in dem« cTAacy has 
not been weakened by his German studies 
and intimacies. The spirit of the book 
is critical, Whatever tolerance and sym- 
pathy the author displays for German 
ideas, he is no slavish worshipper, and his 
direct and searching criticism will do much 
to clear the atmosphere and permit Ameri- 
cans to see Germany and its people as they 
are in reality. 

Mr. Collier devotes his first two chap- 
ters to a sketch of German history from 
the year 1411, when the Emperor Sigis- 
mund transferred to Mark of Branden- 
burg to his faithful vassal ‘and cousin, 
Frederick, sixth Burgrave of Nuremberg, 
and lineal descendant of Conrad of Hohen- 
zollern a contemporary of Frederick Bar- 
barossa, down to the time of Bismarck. 
With Bismarck, of course, the Germany of 
our own day begins, and the reader, after 
getting the proper perspective and essen- 
tial facts in the preliminary chapters, 
passes on to the author's brilliant exposi- 
tion of German life. 

No account of Germany could pretend 
to be complete without reference to Wil- 
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liam II. Mr. Collier writes of the Kaiser 
under the significant title “The Indiscreet,” 
and the chapter scintillates with pointed 
comments. To the superficial thinker the 
Emperor often seems a mere egotist. Mr. 
Collier knows better than that. To quote 
his words: “When the German Emperor 
says ‘I, he refers to the authority and re- 
sponsibility and dignity of the German im- 
perial crown. He is not magnifying his 
personal importance; he is emphasizing the 
dignity and importance of every German 
citizen.” The author does not think much 
of the chances of a political revolution in 
Germany. He says, “The average Ger- 
man is no leader of men, no lover of an 
emergency, no social or political colonist, 
and he would shrink from the initiative 
and daring and endurance demanded by a 
real political revolution and a real change 
of authority, as a hen from water.” 

Mr. Collier’s description of the schools 
and universities is full of interest. His 
admiration of German educational meth- 
ods is tempered, however, by the belief 
that there is too much emphasis laid on 
drilling the mind. “Moral and physical 
matters are left to the home, and in the 
home there are no fathers and brothers 
interested in games or sport, and in this 
busy competitive strife, and with the small 
means at the disposal of the majority there 
is no time and no opportunity.” 

There are frank criticisms of the un- 
lovely side of German character. The au- 
thor refers to the boorishness that appears 
in the manners of the people of Berlin, and 
the unchivalric attitude of the German 
towards women arouses his ire. He offers 
this explanation: “The men are not inde- 
pendent; what can you expect of the 
women! The men have, until very lately, 
had no surplus wealth or leisure, and have 
now, to all appearance, little surplus vital- 
ity or energy. Germany is getting to be a 
very tired-looking nation. One hears al- 
most as little laughter in Germany as in 
India.’ 

In the author’s opinion, Germany is a 
huge forcing house, under scientific man- 
agement. Great strides have been made 
in commerce and manufactures, in munici- 
pal administration, and vast schemes of 
State socialism. Against heavy odds Ger- 
many has forged stubbornly on to her pres- 
ent commanding position. But penalties 


have been attached to her success. “The 
more intelligent men in Germany are be- 
ginning to see the dangers to real progress 
in such feverish devotion to industry, and 
to recognize that the life of the population 
is absorbed too largely by science, finance 
and commerce. To see so much of the 
intelligence of the nation exercising itself 
in material researches, to see such undue 
fervor in calculations of self-interest does 
not leave an enlivening impression.” 

To the question as to whether German 
methods of government should be intro- 
duced into our country, Mr. Collier re- 
turns an emphatic No! “From an Amer- 
ican point of view,” he says in closing this 
suggestive and interesting volume, “any 
sacrifice, any war, were better than the 
domination of the Prussian methods of 
nation-making. No nation should be by 
its tradition and its ideals more ready to 
arm itself, and to keep itself armed if 
necessary for years, against the possibility 
of the transference of such methods to the 
American continent than the United States 
of North America.” 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Romantic Days in the Early 
Republic* 

To one who has seen Miss Mary Caro- 
line Crawford performing with unusual 
sympathy her task as secretary of the 
now well-known Ford Hall meetings, 
which bring together fifteen hundred of 
Soston’s foreign-born workers, her books 
seem to be the very natural exponent of 
one phase of a nature deeply interested in 
the relations of our social order. To the 
casual reader, however, who is not per- 
mitted to know Miss Crawford, and so to 
read between the lines, her books simply 
prove absorbingly entertaining histories, 
quite free from the dry-as-dust aspects of 
many other historical volumes devoted, in 
part, to the same men and women whom 
Miss Crawford shows to have been wholly 
and delightfully human. 

Quite appropriately, as a preliminary 
word to her latest’ book, Romantic Days in 
the Early Republic, she quotes Guizot’s 
phrase, “If you are fond of romance read 
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history.” Her historical interests, hereto- 
fore concentrated in Boston’s story, now 
comprehend the various important Ameri- 
can cities of the eighteenth century—Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Washington, Balti- 
more, Charleston, Richmond and New 
Orleans, together with Boston and a few 
other New England cities—each a center 
of social activity, and each possessing, as 
the author says, “some story or some insti- 
tution of its own which might well become 
a part of common knowledge in this young 
and lusty land of ours.” And, she adds, 
“Would it not add materially to our rich 
heritage as Americans, if the local history 
and heroes of other cities than our own 
evoked our keen enthusiasm?’ The an- 
swer is evident, and we have Miss Craw- 
ford to thank for a most entertaining, 
helpful and informing volume bound to 
evoke our keen enthusiasm for our coun- 
trymen and countrywomen of those gra- 
cious days of the early republic. It may 
be. premature to recommend this book as 
a. Christmas gift, however much it de- 
serves especial attention at that season, 
but certainly it is appropriate to suggest it 
for summer reading during the days when 
life moves leisurely and the mood to enjoy 
the spirit of another and more reposeful 
day is upon us. 
LuciILE GULLIVER. 


Mirabeau* 

Goethe pronounced Mirabeau “a mira- 
cle.” Mie. de Stael compared him to “a 
mighty oak,” and another of his contem- 
poraries to “a torch pouring forth torrents 
of light.” Camille Desmoulins character- 
ized him as “a magazine of ideas,” and 
Gambetta, as “the most glorious political 
genius of France since the incomparable 
Cardinal Richelieu.” Louis Barthou, for- 
merly Postmaster General, Minister of 
Public Works, Minister of Justice and 
Minister of the Interior, and now Prime 
Minister, has just published a critical biog- 
raphy of the famous (and infamous) 
tribune, in which he concludes that he “has 
left a great name aureoled with legends, 
but that his destiny was inferior to his 
genius.” 

Mirabeau, according to M. Barthou, was 
neither a radical nor a conservative. He 
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was rather an “intelligent and comprehen- 
sive” liberal, who admitted the necessity 
of change, but who believed that “royalty 
was the only anchor that could save the 
ship of state from wreck.” Antecedents 
counted with him as well as principles. 
He had the sense of tradition and endeav- 
ored to introduce which seemed to him 
best in tradition into the new order. “A 
people grown old in the midst of anti- 
social institutions,’ he said, “could not 
adapt itself to philosophical principles in 
all their purity.” His politics were the 
politics of the golden mean, in that they 
aimed to harmonize royalty and the Revo- 
lution, to neutralize the efforts both of 
those who demanded a complete overturn 
and of those who demanded a restoration 
of the ancient system. He would have the 
king be at once the chief and the mod- 
erator of the new regime. A strong and 
well-armed executive power seemed to 
him to be not only the condition of public 
order, but the very guaranty of liberty 
itself, and he opposed any diminution of 
the ministerial prerogatives. “Mirabeau 
did not mistake politics for a romance. 
Man of action, he neglected neither the 
force of things nor the passions of men, 
when he undertook to translate his ideals 
into deeds. This fiery orator was a pow- 
erful realist, to whom destiny alone re- 
fused, between Richelieu and Bonaparte, 
the role that befitted his genius scarcely 
inferior to theirs.” 

M. Barthou does not think that Mira- 
beau’s death (which “conferred upon him 
the supreme grace of an unforgettable 
apotheosis, bowing behind his bier the 
brows of an entire grateful and disconso- 
late people”) was a great national calam- 
ity, because it was then (1791) too late to 
consolidate the Revolution by moderating 
it. But he does think that the course of 
French history would have been materially 
altered had Mirabeau been a minister in 
1789. A ministerial portfolio was the 
“ball” the player needed. “Fate,” says M. 
Barthou, “refused it. Had he been called 


to the ministry at that time, not only 
would his own destiny have been changed, 
but it is not rash to say that the future 
of his country would have been different. 
What Mirabeau, as occult counsellor of 
the court, could not achieve, Mirabeau, as 
a responsible minister eighteen months 
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earlier would have attempted, and beyond 
a doubt would have achieved. In concili- 
ating royalty and the Revolution, the 
authority of the king and the liberty of 
the nation, the principles of 1789 and the 
prerogatives of the executive power, in 
‘making the royal power the patrimony of 
the people,’ he would have spared France 
the Terror, Czsarism and invasion. He 
would have advanced by a quarter of a 
century the definitive establishment of the 
political conquests of the Revolution.” 

M. Barthou is one of the rare politicians 
—less rare, perhaps, in France than in 
most other countries—endowed with lit- 
erary culture of a high order. He be- 
longs to the society of bibliophiles known 
Amis des Livres, membership 
in which is limited to fifty, is an inde- 
fatigable hunter of beautiful bindings and 
of first editions, and possesses an excep- 
tionally rich collection of the original 
manuscripts of the works of Hugo, Vigny, 
Lamartine, Lamennais, Leconte de Lisle, 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, Loti and Anatole 
France. His Mirabeau shows that he 
can produce as well as appreciate, good 
literature, the portions of the work that 
treat of its subject’s unscrupulous private 
life being as fascinating as a well-written 
novel. To him also may be due in part 
the credit for the fact that it is a fine ex- 
ample of tasteful bookmaking. 

Mirabeau is the first of a new series of 
biographies (bearing the Hachette im- 
print) of the most striking figures of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and _ nineteenth 
centuries to which President Poincare will 
contribute a volume upon Thiers. 

ALVAN F. 


as Les 


SANBORN. 


The English Lyric* 

The subject of Professor Schelling’s 
volume is the most interesting, and at the 
same time the most difficult, in the series 
of which it is part. Scholarship alone is 
not capable:of dealing in a satisfactory 
manner with the lyric. There must be in 
the writer on this theme a genuine delight 
in poetry, combined with the broadest 
sympathy and the nicest discrimination to 
judge fairly this most exquisite type of 
verse. And then, too, ev ery lover of 
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poetry has his own favorite lyrics, which, 
if they be not appraised to suit their en- 
thusiastic admirer, will arouse a feeling of 
protest against the critic and doubts as to 
his competency. 

Professor Schelling’s book, however, 
measures up to a very high standard, both 
as to taste and scholarship. He has writ- 
ten of the English lyric from its earliest 
forms in Anglo-Saxon poetry down to the 
present day, and throughout this wide sur- 
vey it is doubtful if he has fallen into 
serious error in estimating the work of 
any lyrist, be he great or small. The 
book is all the more satisfactory in that it 
bears every mark of having been written 
by one to whom the whole vast range of 
English poetry is thoroughly familiar, and 
who brings to his task a minute scholar- 
ship and mature judgment which is credit- 
able to American letters. 

The catholicity of the author’s concep- 
tion of the lyric permits him to cover a 
wide region of poetry. “The range of the 
lyric,’ says Professor Schelling, “is the 
gamut of human emotion, and nothing 
could be more inept than the current no- 
tion of a lyric as merely a poem of love.” 
While the lyric has appeared in all ages of 
nglish poetry, its greatest development 
and most charming expression are to be 
found in those wonderful outbursts of the 
Elizabethan, Romantic Revival and Vic- 
torian periods. Professor Schelling’s ac- 
count of the lyric in these three epochs 
form his most interesting and valuable 
chapters. His judgment of the songs of 
the time of Elizabeth and the first two 
Stuarts is eminently fair and based on 
long acquaintance. And what he says of 
the strictly Elizabethan poetry may apply 
to the best of the versemen of James and 
Charles: “When all is said, it is amazing 
to what an extent the lyrical poetry of this 
age remains vital and fraught with a poetic 
message as sure, as precious, and as fruit- 
ful as when it sprang from the hearts and 
brains of its ardent and buoyant creators.” 

In dealing with the romantic revival of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, Professor Schelling has hit off 
the qualities and characteristics of Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth and Coleridge 
with a precision and justice that leave 
nothing more to be desired. So in the 
chapters on the Victorians, the very high 
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place given to Browning's lyrics and the 
fine appreciation of Swinburne denote a 
critical faculty of a high order. And there 
will be general concurrence in the author's 
summary of the Victorian period when he 
declares that “the ground notes of this 
lyrical chorus, with all its new capriccios, 
roulades and novel warblings, remain deep 
seated in the essential passions of man, 
love, hope, the political and the religious 
instincts, with devotion to home, country, 
and that appreciation of man in nature 
and acted on by the hidden and mysterious 
influences of nature which has been the 
richest contribution of English poetry in 
the nineteenth century to the literature of 
the world.” 

The concluding chapter gives some ac- 
count of the poets of the present day. The 
author has evidently omitted no name 
worthy of inclusion, and his praise is gen- 
erous and fair. Many will be glad to note 
that Kipling comes in for warm commen- 
dation, despite the critical opinions which 
would give him a low place in the poetical 
scale. If Professor Schelling has erred 
in this, there will be a numerous throng 
involved in the same error, who have noted 
“the tenderness and sweetness he | Kip- 
ling| at times achieves in his masterly use 
of the material at hand.” 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Unrest of Women* 


A lucid, sane presentation of the motives 
actuating the woman’s movement is the 
theme of The Unrest of Women, by Ed- 
ward Sandford Martin. This unrest is 
doubtless the result of the enlarged oppor- 
tunities confronting the twentieth century 
girl. These have come to her as the stay- 
at-home duties have lessened in the advent 
of the invention of machinery. Therefore, 
what shall be her occupation in the prep- 
aration period between school and mar- 
riage—if marriage is her natural destiny ? 

Before answering this question the au- 
thor discusses the unrest expressed in the 
words of many prominent women. Dean 
Thomas believes that women will be happy 
only in proportion as they are allowed to 
follow congenial work. She assumes that 
education is woman’s peculiar public in- 
terest, and injustice to her intellectual 
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effort is done when she is asked to choose 
between scholarship and marriage as a 
“horrible alternative.” Mr. Martin believes 
that compulsion has driven women into the 
world, and intimate association 
woman and outside work 
destroy true motherhood. 

The agitation of Mrs. Belmont, accord- 
ing to Mr. Martin, centers about the vote. 
Let woman vote and her “chains and 
shackles will be loosened and fall at her 
feet.” The questions then arise, “Would 
the vote make for righteousness’ sake?” 
“Would women have found themselves, or 
do they need an inner governor, who shall 
look out of their eyes and see truth and 
duty, and strengthen their hands to seize 
them ?” 

Qn the other hand, Jane Addams by a 
strong personality and magnetic nature at- 
tracts to herself all in need or distress. 
Perhaps the vote will lift the load or 
lighten the burden, but that she takes on 
faith and continues to work upon various 
lines for the improvement of economic 
conditions. 

The concluding chapter is helpful and 
inspiring, in which the author offers the 
following solution to unrest: “It is on the 
spirit of Christ working through individ- 
uals, and shaping and inspiring our politics, 
that we must count to straighten out the 
tangles in our affairs. That is the only 
force that is equal to so huge a task.” 

MABEL 


between 
would tend to 


A. Purpy. 


The Old-Fashioned Woman* 


The Old-Fashioned Woman is an eth- 
nological survey of the primitive ideas 
concerning the female sex, together with 
the development and survival of those 
ideas. 

Various views in regard to woman's 
creation is the topic of the first chapter. 
To the Hindu and Hebrew Eve is an 
after thought. To the South Slav a dog 
ran off with the dislocated rib of Adam, 
which God had placed for a moment on the 
ground. The capture of the dog by his 
tail only, made # necessary to this append- 
age in the formation of woman, 

An equally unkindly attitude has been 


held as to woman’s progeny. In many 
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lands boy babies are welcomed and invited 
into the family by many superstitious 
methods, while girl babies must lie on the 
ground for three days after birth in order 
to learn the necessity of yielding and being 
content with the second place. 

To insure absolute subjection woman's 
intellect must remain undeveloped, “a raw, 
inexperienced maid’ will conform 
readily to her husband's ideas. However, 
before entering upon home duties, a 
woman is allowed a period of freedom 
during the debutante stage. Her “coming 
out” is usually ushered in by a_ ball. 
Warrau girls attend it with hair cut, arms 
and thighs adorned with pearls, and 
feather New York girls may 
wear high heels, flowing train and jewels. 

With equal interest the boundaries of 
woman's home life are discussed. Even 
after death tradition has held woman as 
the inferior sex, for evil in man receives 
due punishment through his incarnation in 
the form of woman. 

Many of the ideas expressed in this 
scholarly research work deal with tribal 
characteristics in various civilized 
countries. But with astonishing intimacy 


more 


down, or 


less 


these traditions remain as survivals in 
modern English society. Only a more 
widely disseminated knowledge of these 


ethnological problems will reconcile the 
feminist and anti-feminist movements. 


Way Stations* 

Hay Stations is a collection of lectures 
and articles which have appeared pre- 
viously in various magazines. They have 
been linked with new material, and the 
whole is an enthusiastic presentation of 
the Woman Suffrage movement in Eng- 
land. Every page is rife with convincing 
sincerity as to the prejudiced attitude 
toward woman's rights. Those who read 
will marvel that English women have held 
patience so long, and will henceforth not 
treat the movement with intolerance. 

To establish an interrelation and balance 
in the affairs of men and women is the 
principal theme of the articles. Woman's 
motive in seeking the vote is freer from 
self aggrandizement than her opponents 
believe. Sacrifice even to martyrdom is 
counted as gain to that noble band of 
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women who dare to struggle as heroines 
for righteousness’ sake, 

Therefore opposition is a means of en- 
couraging and stimulating a broader sym- 
pathy. No government is_ sufficiently 
powerful to conquer and subdue the far- 
reaching influence of individuals deéter- 
mined to set free a submerged sex, and 
arouse latent possibilities that “humanity 
may be upborn to light, by those very 
forces which sought to hold it down.” 


Old China and Young America* 

Forces are at work to-day in manifold 
directions to advance the universal broth- 
erhood among men and promote inter- 
national peace. All signs of harmony be- 
tween man and man, nation and nation, 
give promise of more glorious environment 
for future generations. 

That future times may never know the 
rivalry which has existed between nations 
in the past, children of all lands must be 
trained in charity. To bring the subject 
of international peace within the compass 
of the chikl’s mind for reading is not an 
easy task. The illustrations chosen must 
be of interest as well as profit from the 
child’s standpoint. 

Old China and Young America is an 
excellent collection of stories, which will 
inake a wide appeal to children and teach- 
ers of children. Unconsciously the child 
will receive sidelights of Chinese life which 
will overrule any prejudice existing in the 
minds of older persons. He will learn 
that human life is ruled by the same likes 
and dislikes, whether in China or Amer- 
ica, that the omnipotent God guards the 
welfare of all nations, whether yellow or 
white. This tempting little volume is full 
of valuable, pure thoughts for every child. 


The Woman With Empty Handst 

Rarely within so small a compass as 
seventy-six pages has appeared a more 
convincing book upon the cause of woman 
suffrage than the anonymous volume, The 
IVoman with Empty Hands. The author, 
a Southern woman in affluent circum- 
stances, was bereft of a husband and only 
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child within a short interval of time. 
Utterly alone, with no one depending upon 
her for love, encouragement or aid, she 
passes some time in dire distress and tor- 
ture. 

One day being invited to buy a suffrage 
paper by a follower skilfully advertising 
the cause, the author became a convert. 
Later, laying aside all Southern conven- 
tionality, she gave herself unreservedly to 
the cause, directing her energies upon the 
most needed paths. 

The evolutionary process through which 
this refined Southern lady passed is re- 
hearsed in an autobiographical, chatty 
manner, with an impelling dramatic style. 
She is now enjoying a greater “variety of 
pleasures and opportunities” and entering 
into larger activities. Her sympathies are 
as boundless as the universe, embracing 
every woman as a sister to whom she is 
united in a bond of service and love. 


Frances Willard* 


“To have plucked a thistle and planted 
a flower wherever a flower would grow” 
is a noble life motto. Noble because it 
often may be accomplished in obscurity 
and bespeaks a greatness of character un- 
sought by many, 

“Going about doing good” is the keynote 
of Frances Willard’s career, whose life 
and works are discussed in the present 
volume by Ray Strachey. Frances Wil- 
lard’s biography is well known through 
many books. She was born in 1839, of a 
Puritan family, when the West was wild 
and undeveloped. Here she lived on a 
farm, devoting herself to study until 1857. 
In this year she and her sister Mary went 
to the Milwaukee Female College. They 
entered into the life of the college, and 
many youthful escapades are related in 
autc biographical notes. After the death of 
Mary, in 1862, Frances engaged in teach- 
ing, journalism, and later spent two years 
in travel through Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Through these activities she had dis- 
played no signs of a remarkable woman. 
However, upon her return from Europe, 
she was soon elected the first woman presi- 
dent of a college in the United States, dur- 
ing which time she lectured many times 
upon the affirmative side of the woman 
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question. At thirty-four she resigned her 
position to enter upon the organization of 
the temperance cause, establishing white 
ribbon societies throughout the world. 
Her biography may be forgotten, but 
her influence lives as an “embodiment of 
all that is lovely and good and womanly 
and strong and tender in human nature.” 


The Splendid Quest* 

Again Basil Mathews has written a 
charming volume of stories for boys and 
girls under the title of The Splendid 
those human qualities admired by all and 
his delightful presentation of the same 
make his work a success. We are re- 
minded frequently of a vital truth, that 
genuine strength and success are the result 
of a pure heart, and the author’s persua- 
sive style irresistibly commands us to seek 
and follow the best in human nature. 

With ali the charms of the medieval 
knights, Mr. Mathews tells the children of 
more modern heroes, as Lincoln, King 
Louis of France, Charles Lamb, Joan of 
Arc and others. The zest and fearlessness 
of daring knights of chivalry are retained 
with unusual skill. 

The final chapters tell of Biblical stories 
in a practical, helpful manner. Mr. 
Mathews is remarkably successful in trans- 
posing and translating into modern terms 
these early Christian characters. His last 
chapter deals with the supreme conquest 
of Jesus Christ, the Hero of Heroes, who 
willingly yielded Himself in sacrifice. In 
His name we are inspired to follow his 
quest and gain a victory over the world. 


The Struggle for Breadt 


For some years a book, The Great Illu- 
sion, by Mr. Angell, has produced a strong 
impression on both sides of the Atlantic 
that economic reasons would soon put an 
end to great wars. The present volume is 
written as a refutation of Mr. Angell’s 
agreement, and is exceedingly clever and 
cogent. While it is discussing general 
principles, and is of unlimited geograph- 
ical application, it is really chiefly con- 
cerned with the danger of war between 
By Basil Mathews. 
Revell Company. 
STRUGGLE FoR Breap. By 
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England and Germany—indeed, it con- 
tends that such a conflict is inevitable and 
almost imminent. 

With much acuteness the author dis- 
poses of the futility of peace sentiments, 
and contends that hunger for bread is the 
controlling factor. He denies the usual 
view, that the economic conditions of Eu- 
ropean nations are so intertwined and in- 
terdependent that war is practically impos- 
sible. Military power and conquest by 
force he finds to be the source of wealth 
and national stability. Commerce grows 
only in the shadow of armed _ strength. 
Germany must fight England or France or 
suffer internal revolt, because she is poor 
and hungry. These are some of his posi- 
tions. Nor can he find a way out by So- 
cialism. The Socialists do not know how 
to organize and control their millions. Mr. 
“Rifleman” sees no solution for national 
commercial threats but the rifle. He looks 
for war between his own Britain and Ger- 
many. The book is written with knowl- 
edge, vigor and picturesque interest. War 
is its slogan. And, specious as his discus- 
sion is, we know full well in our deepest 
consciousness that the teaching that makes 
prosperity depend upon brute force and 
scientific murder is false at the core. The 
book is meat to the jingo, but the United 
States is no place for jingoism. 

PatrERSON DuBots. 


Intimations* 


A series of essays, “dealing mainly with 
aspects of everyday “living.” The style is 
not unlike the French—terse, simple and 
bold. The thought, however, is neither 
profound, stimulating nor convincing. 

Possibly we do not understand just 
what Mr. Barry means by “Truth.” These 
are some of his opinions: 

“The more I think of truth the more 
dangerous it seems.” 

“And yet there are people who love it. 
Though they must see the mischief it has 
done in the world when they consider 
their attitude creditable.” 

“T sometimes wish that truth never 
existed.” 

“Tf we think we have found truth for 
ourselves, above all things let us not im- 
pose it on one another.” 
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“It poisons ourselves.” 

“It poisons the others.” 

“But as I write I hear a cry of protest.” 

“It makes me realize how precious truth 
is to every one in the world, his own spe- 
cial truth.” 

“So long as it is kept in the heart, where 
it belongs, it is like a little garden.” 

“When we think of it as a little garden 
how it changes its aspect!” 

“But, on penalty of death, let him not 
interfere with any other little garden. Let 
him not trample in that sacred place, 
where the love of truth flowers, creating 
beauty in the humblest, the lowliest.” 


The Modern Call of Missions* 


The day has long passed when the mis- 
sionary was detailed merely to preach the 
Gospel. Though his supreme work should 
be to manifest the intimate relationship 
and responsibility of man to God, he must 
open the way through many avenues of 
activity. This many-sided aspect of mis- 
sionary work makes it of common interest 
to all. 

The purpose of Dr. Dennis’ present 
work is to prove that “world-wide mis- 
sions represent in their prospective influ- 
ence, their varied activities, the divine 
ideal of Christian service for all mankind, 
and that in their ultimate purpose they 
may be said to stand for a large and hope- 
ful movement toward the final goal of 
human progress.” The workings of a 
sovereign power are traceable in these 
varied activities, in diplomacy and com- 
merce, as well as in spiritual affairs. 

In establishing friendly international 
ties, missions’ have played a large part. 
From the apostolic age of the Church to 
the present time, missionaries have ever 
facilitated diplomatic relations in their 
message of peace and universal brother- 
hood. 

Commercial routes have likewise been 
opened through missionary enterprise. A 
conscience has been infused into trade, 
transforming thereby industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Many other interesting phases of the 
question are treated with understanding, 
simplicity and appreciation, and, above all, 
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as individuals we are brought face to face 
with our responsibility to further the 
spirit of Christ among men. “Let us 
deepen our consecration, widen our sym- 
pathy, and multiply our prayers, and in- 
crease our gifts and do loyally our full 
part in this most magnificent of all the 
services of man for man and heaven for 
earth.” 


Ellen Key, Her Life and Work* 

For many years the name of Ellen Key 
has stood as one of the foremost pro- 
moters of eugenics. Her life has been 
devoted in various lines of service to the 
cause of woman's advancement. 

In spite of her untiring efforts, she has 
been the recipient of many unsympathetic 
comments from those who have read her 
works and read amiss. The revealing of 
her unselfish life will alone suffice to 
prove the power of this master mind. 

Therefore it is with gratitude that the 
English speaking people should receive 
for the first time the biography of Ellen 
Key, written by a friend and co-worker 
in the struggle for the advancement of 
Swedish women. 

Through circumstances and environ- 
ment, Ellen Key's life has been spent 
under favorable auspices. Her father was 
a man of unusual ability and culture. 
Frau Key was cf aristocratic parentage 
and a woman whose rational ideas upon 
woman's rights were a half century in 
advance of her time. This happy combi- 
nation bore fruit in Ellen, who early 
showed signs of individual and indepen- 
dent thinking. Sane, dispassionate ideas 
have always characterized the efforts of 
Ellen Key. Firmness of purpose and ad- 
herence to her convictions have infused a 
lasting influence wherever downtrodden 
women are found, 


Future of the Jewst 


Arthur Ruppin is one of the best-known 
Jewish publicists in Germany, and is an 
especial champion of Zionism. In_ his 
book* he gives a sociological study of the 
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Jews the world over, some account of 
their history and development, many sta- 
tistics as to their present and past status 
in trade and the professions; and the re- 
sult of his studies is that the Jews are 
destined to disappear as a race and as a 
religion unless they accept the alternative 
of Zionism. Much in this book will be 
new, even to the ordinary Jewish reader. 
We think that nowhere else can be found 
such a clear exposition of the tendencies 
of Jews in these day s to desert the ancient 
faith, to become either agnostics, liberals 
or Christians, and to intermarry with 
other races and religions. He puts the 
losses from these causes so large and in- 
sists that the pace is increasing at such a 
rapid gait that in one hundred years there 
will practically be no Jews unless the 
movement is stopped. 

His alternative is Zionism. He admits 
that it would be impossible to put the 
twelve millions of Jews now in the world 
into Palestine, but he does think that a 
million may be located there, and these 
will be sufficient to maintain the core of 
Jewish nationality and to preserve that 
ideal which is essential to the preservation 
of the race and the religion. He finds that 
as Jews come into contact with Western 
civilization they tend to be absorbed by 
the culture of those surrounding them. 
Only in Gallicia and Russia does ortho- 
doxy survive. He wants the survival to 
be absolute, and to have once more a Jew- 
ish state which may be the object of rev- 
erence by those of the Diaspora. 

There is much in this book that is enter- 
taining and instructive to the student of 
sociology. The author blinks nothing. 
He admits much more than do most of his 
race. He also shows how the Jews have 
maintained their integrity—to such an 
extent as they have done so through the 
law of the survival of the fittest. He 
wants a better chance for Judaism. It 
may be noted that he does not consider 
the Jews as Semites, but as of the same 
race as the Armenians. His views of the 
Jews before the Captivity are likely to 
surprise and offend those who believe in 
verbal inerrancy and plenary inspiration. 
This is an informing book for every intel- 
ligent person to read with profit. 

JoserH M. Rocers. 
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A Naval History of the American 
Revolution* 


In comparison with the attention paid 
to the military operations of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, little space has been given 
by historians to the struggle on the water. 
And yet the American navy performed 
honorable services in the conflict with 
England, and a recital of its many ex- 
ploits makes stirring reading at the pres- 
ent day. To tell that story vividly and in 
detail has been the business of Dr. Allen 
in two volumes, enriched with numerous 
maps, plans and portraits. The author 
has already won recognition as an author- 
ity in the field of naval history by his two 
works on the Barbary Corsairs, and our 
naval war with France. To the wider 
and more important subject of his latest 
work he has brought unflagging industry 
in research and a graphic power of nar- 
ration which will hold the reader's interest 
throughout. Dr. Allen has evidently neg- 
lected no source, and has ransacked libra- 
ries and governmental archives in his 
search for material. It may be safely pre- 
dicted that the book will be accepted as 
the standard authority upon the subject 
with which it deals. 

In the eighteenth century the American 
colonies were full of trained sailors. 
Good roads were few and much of the 
intercommunication was by water. There 
was an extensive ocean trade with Eng- 
land and the West Indies, and fishing was 
one of the most important industries. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution, therefore, 
there was plenty of the right material in 
men, but the difficulties standing in the 
way of an efficient navy were very great. 
Hampered by lack of funds, and the trou- 
ble in manning ships, when privateering 
was a more profitable trade for the mari- 
time population, the Continental Congress 
was obliged to use great efforts to provide 
a small regular navy. On the other hand, 
private vessels of war abounded, and it is 
said that more than two thousand ships 
were sailed under letters of marque during 
the Revolution. Thus our naval history 
is for the most part made up of fights 
between two or three vessels—often but 

*A Nava. History oF THE AMERICAN REvo- 
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one ship on each side—none of which had 
the weight and guns of an English ship 
of the line. But from the reports of com- 
manders and other eye witnesses, from 
accounts in contemporary newspapers and 
public records, Dr. Allen has woven the 
tales of those old sea fights into a stirring 
and picturesque narrative. In many in- 
stances he has permitted the participants 
in a sea battle to tell the story in their 
own language, and one could not desire 
clearer or more vigorous descriptions. 
As a matter of course, liberal space is 
given to the famous fights of John Paul 
Jones, but the reader is made acquainted 
with the exploits of: Nicholson, Salton- 
stall, Biddle, Barry and scores of other 
valiant captains. The treatment of naval 
prisoners is discussed in a chapter which 
is one of the most interesting in the work 
under notice, and which gives a curious 
sidelight on the ethics of warfare in the 
eighteenth century. 

In concluding these volumes Dr, Allen 
points out that the maritime achievements 
of the Revolutionists consisted in keeping 
open the intercourse with Continental 
Europe, and the diversion of supplies 
from the British to the American army. 
And finally the author says that: “It is 
certain that the Revolution would have 
failed without its sailors. In spite of its 
shortcomings, the record of the American 
marine during this critical period was an 
honorable one. Many officers, through the 
experience of naval warfare acquired on 
board regular cruisers and privateers, were 
qualified to enter the national service a 
few years later, upon the reéstablishment 
of the Navy.” 


Justice and the Modern Law* 

The value of Mr. Abbot’s book will be 
more apparent to the legal than to the lay 
reader, but it would be well if persons not 
lawyers would consider the weighty argu- 
ments here set forth. There is use of 
technical language to some extent, though 
the matter has been so clearly presented 
that there is no need of confusion in the 
mind of one not professionally trained in 
the law. Mr. Abbot furnishes one of the 
most searching criticisms of the law that 
has been written in recent years. Con- 
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servative lawyers will take exception, no 
doubt, to some of his positions, especially 
in regard to the common law; but as re- 
spects the discussions of certain court 
opinions in vital cases—notably under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law—it is not too 
much to say that the author has analyzed 
the decisions with a keenness and cogency 
which compel admiration. 

In brief, Mr. Abbot’s purpose is, first, 
“to exhibit the ultimate principles of jus- 
tice as actually existent in the law, illus- 
trated by cases in which they can be read- 
ily applied in the present, although they 
have never been so applied in the past; 
secondly, to point out “the obstacles by 
which the progress of justice is impeded ;” 
lastly, “to suggest practical methods of 
avoiding error and detecting sophistries in 
the actual treatment of legal problems.” 

The sophistries into which both bench 
and bar have fallen in applying legal prin- 
ciples to actual cases are ably set forth 
by the author. After discussing very fully 
the decisions in the cases of Griffin vs. 
Interurban Street Railway Co., 179 N. Y. 
438, and Hawati vs. Mankichi, 190 U. S. 
197, he says: “Let us face the facts with- 
out concealing them in  euphemistical 
phrases: There is no Court in the land in 
which any suitor can be certain that his 
rights will be protected. There is no 
Court in the land of which it can be confi- 
dently said that it will under all circum- 
stances apply the law as it is to the cases 
which come before it. 

“There is a special aspect of these de- 
cisions which should cause the gravest 
concern. It is to be found in the irrational 
character of the process by which our 
judicial officers permit themselves to ren- 
der their judgments. When the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York can 
find an ambiguity in the word “every,” 
when the Supreme Court of the United 
States can hold a constitutional provision 
to be inoperative because it requires the 
Judges to “ignore” previously existing 
statutes, then indeed it is time to take 
serious counsel.” 

Believing that courts and lawyers 
trained in the common law have followed 
precedents to the extent that the attain- 
ment of justice is often made impossible, 
Mr. Abbott offers as a substitute the 
“principle of sufficient reason” in deter- 


mining causes, that is, “the principle that 
the Court shall not consider itself bound 
by its previous erroneous decisions, but 
will correct them whenever it finds them 
to be erroneous.” This principle, he con- 
tends, “furnishes the only practicable 
method of general reform, apart from 
questions of mere procedure and organiza- 
tion, which is now available in any com- 
mon law jurisdiction.” 

There is much that is interesting and 
suggestive in this volume. For instance, 
Mr. Abbot is on the right road in expos- 
ing the fallacy of the fellow-servant rule 
that has been stretched to absurd lengths 
by the Courts. And he riddles the doc- 
trine of assumption of risk of employ- 
ment—another rule whose days are num- 
bered in our jurisprudence. Granting that 
the legal student will find ground for dis- 
senting from some of the author’s ideas 
of the law as administered, the book is 
nevertheless timely, and is the fruit of a 
mind ripened by prolonged and thorough 
investigation of the subject. 


The Permanent Influence of 
Jefferson* 

Of early American statesmen two have 
especially suffered at the hands of their 
friends. One was Alexander Hamilton 
and the other Thomas Jefferson. Both 
contributed memorable services to the 
founding of the American Republic, but 
as each represented a type of political 
theory widely at variance from the other, 
it has naturally followed that the parti- 
sans of these eminent men have been un- 
able to do justice to their opponent’s po- 
litical faith. A case in point is Senator 
Williams’ book on Jefferson, made up of 
lectures delivered at Columbia University. 
The author states that the lectures were 
written and delivered in haste, and that 
therefore, the work probably contains 
errors. A reading of the book proves, 
however, that, while its somewhat negli- 
gent style and passages of exuberant feel- 
ing may be ascribed to hasty composition, 
the attitude of the author and his essential 
thought upon the subject are the results 
of matured conviction. Senator Williams 
is at all times an avowed partisan of Jef- 


*THoMAS JEFFERSON. His Permanent In- 
fluence on American Institutions. By John 
Sharp Williams. Columbia University Press. 
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ferson, and he has adopted the very sim- 
ple rule of partisan writers; everything in 
agreement with your own ideas is true; 
everything not so in agreement is false. 
This method is useful on the stump, 
perhaps, but it is out of place in serious 
historical work. It convinces no one not 
already converted, and for the disinter- 
ested inquirer it sheds no new light upon 
the subject. Senator Williams’ passionate 
devotion to Jefferson is one thing, but his 
assumption that his idol is practically in- 
fallible as a political guide is quite an- 
other, and easily disputable. As a writer 
of political documents, Jefferson was un- 
surpassed; but he was not a thinker of 
the first class in political science, and it is 
hurtful to his influence at the present day 
to assert that he was. The authorship of 
the Declaration of Independence made his 
fame secure, and he certainly served his 
country with a splendid vision in the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. His triumphant advo- 
cacy in Virginia of such reforms as the 
abolition of primogeniture, was notable 
work, and his insistence on the separation 
of Church and State, and the organization 
of the University of Virginia, are services 
never to be forgotten. All these things 
were in harmony with the democratic drift 
of the time, and Jefferson gave them fit- 
ting expression. ‘To men like Senator 
Williams, Jefferson’s extreme individual- 
ism is, of course, the final attainment—of 
political thinking, Such men like to talk 
about “natural rights,’ rather than the 
duties of citizenship; they confine phrases 
and imagine them to be living entities. 
There is one passage from Senator Wil- 
liams’ book that is interesting, in view of 
recent occurrences at Washington. In 
praising Jefferson’s introduction of repub- 
lican simplicity in the official life of Wash- 
ington the author says: “No administration 
since Jefferson came in has dared to de- 
part from the precedent of simplicity 
which he set in sending a written message 
to Congress, to which no reply was ex- 
pected. None has ever dared to attempt 
to restore the ‘speeches from the throne’ 
made by Washington and Adams.” It is 
rather curious to reflect that a few months 
after these words were written this 
famous “precedent” was totally ignored by 
the present occupant of the White House, 


true disciple of the same Thomas Jeffer- 
son whose permanent influence upon our 
institutions Senator Williams so enthusi- 
astically describes in this volume. 


The New Unionism* 


Under this title the author treats of the 
aims, methods and history of the radical 
labor movemen which has found a foot- 
hold and is spreading in many countries, 
and which in the United States is associ- 
ated with that militant organization, the 
Industrial Workers of the World. The 
book is by no means a superficial review 
of the subject, but is evidently from the 
pen of one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with every doctrine of the philosophy of 
“industrialism,’ or, to use its French 
equivalent, “syndicalism.” For the gen- 
eral reader the interest of the book is in- 
creased by the fact that there are exten- 
sive quotations from the printed programs, 
speeches, articles and books of the leaders 
of the movement. Thus it is possible for 
one to gain an accurate knowledge of the 
important facts without loss of time or 
wide reading. 

Holding that the workers are entitled 
to the entire product of their toil, the new 
unionism declares there can be no agree- 
ment for permanent peace with employers. 
Hence the new unionism is a bold declara- 
tion of war to the finish with the class of 
employers. Unlike the Socialists, the in- 
dustrialists care nothing for the ballot or 
political action. They aim at the complete 
overthrow of the employer, not by the 
passage of laws or the vague means of a 
propaganda of argument, but by “direct 
action,” viz., the strike and sabotage. The 
chapters in which Mr, Tridon deals with 
the strike and sabotage give valuable in- 
formation as to the methods which the 
I. W. W. adopts in the conduct of its war- 
fare against the capitalist. In comparison 
with the anti-social weapons of the I. W. 
W., the ordinary Socialist program ap- 
pears tame, and even a little old-fashioned. 
The industrialist, however, has profited by 
the weaknesses and mistakes of his prede- 
cessors, and behind the wild cries and un- 
mitigated savagery of industrialist zealots 


*Tur New Unionism. By Andre Tridon. B. 
W. Heubsch. 
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one perceives shrewd organizing power 


and the clever manipulation of ordinary 
human beings in the mass. 

With all his sympathy for the move- 
ment, Mr. Tridon is level-headed enough 
to see its defects. He things, for instance, 
that the radicals go too far in their con- 
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not enthusiastic over the attitude of the 
new unionism toward science and art. 
After reading the book one is aware that 
the industrialist, like all purveyors of 
panaceas, falls down hopelessly when it 
comes to furnishing anything like a work- 
able, or even intelligible plan for the re- 


tempt for the “intellectuals,” and he is generation of society. 


The Truth in Beauty 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


IKE a fair “angel standing in the sun,” 
[s Beauty, holding out a radiant wand, 
Lighting the upward paths till time is done; 
Aye, yet beyond! 


From the far heights sound trumpet notes of art; 
Enchanting, deep and pure in melody, 

Eternal Truth the theme—the pure in heart 
The Lord shall see. 


No sordid, narrow vision binds the eye, 
No dark, no dismal thought is Art's decree. 
The soul that clings to Beauty finds supply 
Of ecstasy. 


Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty, who gainsays? 
The pathway bright and clear is strait and free; 
The faithful tread the highest of all ways, 
They God shall see. 


Behold the “angel standing in the sun,” 
Fair Beauty! ever holding out the wand 

Of inspiration till the course is run; 
Aye, yet beyond! 














John of Gerisau 
By John Oxenham 
Author of Barbe of the Grand Bayou, Hearts in Exile 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


_ Gilbert Leigh, an Englishman studying in Germany, 
fights a duel with the dog’s master, John, son of the 
friends, and Gerisau accepts counsel of the Englishinan in 


treads on a 


boorhound’s tail, and as a 
Grand Duke of 


result 
Gerisau. The two 


become great 


his political dilemma, which involves the 
Grand Duchy, the obstinate Grand Duke, his father,and Prussia. With Prince John, Gilbert goes to 
Gerisau, where he meets John’s people and General Von Gilsa, whose daughter Christa is a most at- 
tractiv girl. In Gerisau, John and Gilbert take part in the capture of a white horse that John wants 
for a cherger, and Gilbert is wounded. Upon his recovery 


love with a beautiful English girl, who is about to start for 
return to the Continent, and in a short time the wa 


rhereupon they 


to be told, so in his name, 


marek 
Presently war breaks out again and John goes to the 
when 


losed 


causes a great deal of trouble. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
How We Come Upon the Great Discovery 


HERE came quick footsteps outside and 
7 Colonel Loring walked in. He _ stopped 

short at sight of Princess Charlotte and 
doffed his cap. His face had been full of ex- 
citement when he entered. It froze when he 
saw her, and he stood in silence, not knowing 
how much of the matter she knew. 

“What have you done with him, Herr Col- 
nel?” she asked harshly. 

“IT have sent him away,” he said. 

“Sent him where?” she asked again. 

“To his own place,” he said tersely. 

She eyed him keenly for a moment, and the 
droop of the one eye, and the angry sparkle of 
the other gave a strange twist to her face. 
Then her eyes fell to her lax hands in her lap, 
and it seemed to me that I had never 
so sad and hopeless a woman. 

“If Your Highness will permit,” said Loring, 
“we will finish our search here, and then I will 
lock the door, and bring the key to yourself.” 

I saw that he was eager to get rid of her, and 
she understood it so too. She rose with diffi- 
culty and went slowly out of the room. 

“T’ve got it,” burst out Loring, as the door 
closed. “It was hung round his neck.” 

“The letter?” 

“Yes, we came on it as we bared his neck for 
the rope.” 

“And you have hanged him?” 


seen 


“Hanged him? Yes—the treacherous dog. 
He'll work no more mischief.” 
He pulled out the letter, which had been 


folded up small by Kolwrath, I suppose for 
purposes of concealment, and began to smooth 
it out. 

He laid it before me on the table, and said, 
“Read it,” and his voice was full of excitement. 

“Suppose we hand it to the Grand Duchess 
and let her read it, as it is her letter,” I said. 

“T am not in the habit of reading other peo- 
ple’s letters as a rule, Herr Leigh,” he said 
quickly, “though I’ve read enough to-day to 
make up for the past. But I had to read this 
to find out if it was what we were looking for, 
and you have got to read it, too. Thanks to 
that scoundrel we have lit on the most amazing 
coil that ever was. Don’t be a fool, man!” he 


have to send for Merle, Gerisau’s sweetheart, 
meanwhi'e Jack's father, the Grand Duke, shoots himself 
Gilbert and Von Gilsa issue a proclumation, which 


Merle’s father dies. The old man sends his daughter a letter, 


they go to England, where Gerisau falls in 
Leipsic to study singing. All together they 
begins, and in the first battle Gerisau is wounded. 

who helps him to ready recovery. Sut 
and John becomes Grand Duke. He is too ill 
brings terms from Bis- 


rhen John marries Merle and Gilbert marries Christa and life begins happily for the four of them. 


front. Gilbert !s visiting in England and is present 


which, when the contents are dis- 


said hotly, as I still hesitated. “It’s a d—— 
good thing this matter has fallen into our hands. 
Read it, read it?” 

His excitement was so intense that my ob- 
jections gave way before it. And I read David 
Leolin’s last message to Merle. 

The letter we had found with the handker- 
chief had prepared me for a strange disclosure. 
My wildest imaginings had not carried me the 
length I had to go. 

I do not pretend to give the exact wording 
of this document. It was in David’s straggly 
writing, and from the looks of it, had probably 
been compiled at intervals as opportunity offered. 
But the sense of it was this: 

“You were born twenty-four years ago in 
the village of Abercastle just below Strumble 
Head, but I am not your father and my wife 
was not your mother. Three months before that 
time I considered myself fairly well off, as I 
owned my own smack, and did fairly well at 
the fishing. I had the prettiest little cottage in 


\bercastle, and the best wife in the world. 
But in the great storm at Christmas I lost 
everything I had, boats, nets and gear, and 


we had hard work to keep body and soul to- 
gether. <All our neighbors were in much the 
same position. It was almost imnossible to get 
work, and at times we were near starving. To 
add to our difficulties my wife was near her 
confinement, and many’s the time I wished we 
were both dead and done with it. There came 
to stop at the village inn just at that time a 
foreigner, a man of means, and I believe of 
good position. It seemed strange he should 
come to such an out of the way place, but he 
had his own reasons. He was a tall, fine, mili- 
tary-looking man. He strolled about and talked 
to the fishermen, myself among the others, but 
we could none of us make out what he wanted 
there. He met me one day and said he wanted 
to talk to me, and we walked along the cliff, 
and then I learned what he was after. 

“*VYou are poor, Ap Hugh,’ he said, and | 
said I was, but it was no fault of my own. 

‘*You have no children, that is a good thing 
perhaps,’ he said, and I knew he was watching 
me. 

“T told him we were expecting one, and that 
the thought of it made things harder for us, as 
the times were so bad. 
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“IT am expecting one too,’ he said, ‘and that 
is what I want to speak to you about.’ 

“I did not see what it had to do with me, 
and said so. 

“He said, ‘It does not make any difference to 
you, Ap Hugh, whether your child is boy or 
girl?’ And | said it didn’t make a ha’porth of 
difference, it would need feeding just the same. 

“*But to me it makes all the difference in the 
world,’ he said. ‘I must have a boy, and there 
you can perhaps help me.’ 

“I did not understand, but he soon made it 
clear what he wanted. And what he wanted was 
this—to bring his wife to our cottage for her 
confinement which would take place he reckoned 
very close to my wife’s, and if his child should 
turn out to be a girl, and mine should be a boy, 
he proposed to exchange them, and if that was 
done he would give me £500. If there was no 
need to exchange them he would give me £100. 
I was staggered at the wonderful chance, but 
I asked him to let me think it over. But he 
said no, I must decide then and there, and if 
I said yes he would hand me the £100 at once, 
and the wife was not to be told—it must be 
between him and me alone. 

“IT said the doctor would know. ‘He is a 
drunk,’ he said. . ‘I will keep him sober at the 
time, but we will muddle him afterwards, and 
he will never remember.’ 

“That is all right if the babies are born at 
the same time, but that is not likely at all, I 
said, and he said he had thought of that, and 
if better could not be done, and the exchange 
had to be made, I could leave the place with my 
wife and his child and the £500. He would 
not tell me his name or his reasons for this 
strange business, but he said he must have a 
boy, and if I did not agree some one else would, 
and I was a fool to let the chance slip. He 
told me, however, that if it came to pass that 
he took my boy he would have every care and 
a good position. I need say no more about 
that, or what I went through before I finally 
agreed to do as he wanted. I did agree, and 
he paid me the £100, and the next day he went 
away, and shortly afterwards came back with 
his wife, and they came to the cottage. I had 
told my wife only that they were coming to 
stop there and would pay well for the accommo- 
dation, and she made them welcome and as com- 
fortable as we could. The money they paid 
for board and lodging alone was wealth after 
what we had been going through, and it seemed 
to me that however the matter turned out, we 
had everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

“As my wife’s time drew near we got in a 
little girl to come each day and help with the 
work. Well, it all fell out just as the foreign 
gentleman expected it might. His child was 
born first and was a girl—yourself. My boy 
was born two days afterwards, and my dear 
wife died twelve hours later. She had been 
looking after the lady and her baby till the last. 
When she was gone, when it was too late, I 
wished I had had nothing to do with the matter. 
The lady and gentleman stopped with me nearly 
a month longer, and the two babies were nursed 
together by a woman we got in. Then they 
went away, taking my boy, and left you with 
me. Your mother was very sad at parting with 
you, but they were of one mind in the matter. 


She begged me to care for you to the best of 
my power, and instead of the £500 they left 
me £1000. The old doctor we had was a mud- 
dle-head, and by the time they left, if the ques- 
tion had ever been raised, he could not have 
told which child belonged to which of us to 
save his life. You were registered as my child, 
and my boy was registered as the child of the 
foreigners, under a name I do not remember, 
but which I am not at all sure was their own. 
When you were three months old I removed 
to Devonshire, and dropped the Ap Hugh from 
my name, and became simply David Leolin. I 
have prospered here very greatly as you know, 
and the beginning of my fortune was the £1000 
you brought me, and therefore I think it right 
to leave you most of what I have. I have pro- 
vided for my wife Tane, and the rest is yours. 
It should be I think near £80,000, besides what 
you had when you were married. 

“Perhaps you would have been happier with 
your own parents, but I don’t know, for they 
wanted a boy and they did not want a girl. 
You have been to me the best and dearest of 
daughters, and I have done my best to make you 
happy. 

“The handkerchief I enclose with this is the 
only clue I have to your parents. They left it 
behind by mistake. I dare not advise you 
whether or not to try and find them. I have 
told you everything, and you must decide. I 
know you are very happy. In finding your par- 
ents you may possibly wreck some one else’s 
life. 

“And now, good-bye. 

“Oh, Merle, my own little Merle, I have loved 
you so very, very dearly, 

“Davin LEoLn.” 

I read all this through and looked up at Lor- 
ing. His eyes were still ablaze with some great 
excitement. 

“It is a most extraordinary story,” I said. 

“Extraordinary! Yes, but you don’t see the 
half of it yet.” 

“According to this our Grand Duchess Merle 
is of higher birth than we thought her. But 
I don’t see x 

“Herrgott! There never was such a thing 
before in this world. Why, man, it’s all as 
clear as a sword-hilt. Don’t you see ?” and 
the excitement in him flamed out. 

“Give me that handkerchief we found,” he 
said, and I handed him the envelope. 

“Now, see! This handkerchief belonged to 
Madame Merle’s real mother——” 

“Ves, according to this letter.” 

“And a man does not lie on his death-bed.” 

“T would take David Leolin’s word for it— 
in spite of this.” 

“Very well. Whose crest is that?” 

“T have no idea,” I said examining it care- 
fully. 

“What do you make of it?” 

“Tt looks like an eagle’s leg grasping a fer- 
rule, and the initials are an E and an §.” 

“Exactly,” he said triupmhantly. “The crest 
is the Schlockaus’—the initials are those of Eliza- 
beth of Schlockau, our own Grand Duchess— 
the handkerchief was hers—and the child was 
hers.” 

“Steady, Loring! I am getting tangled. What 
does it all mean?” 
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“It means that Madame Merle is Princess 
Elizabeth’s own daughter.” 

“Merle is Princess Elizabeth’s daughter! And 
the Grand Duke John——” 

“John is this fisherman’s son, and no more 
Grand Duke than I am.” 

“Good God! Yes, the one thing follows the 
other,’ and I sat down with my head in my 
hands to stop the whirl of my thoughts. 

“What shall we do about it?” I asked at last, 
bewildered by the complexity of matters, and 
quite out of my depth as to how it would alter 
things as they were at present. “Would Merle 
be Grand Duchess in her own right, or would 
Ludwig’s boy come in or what?” 

“Ah, now you are coming to business. That’s 
the only question for us. What shall we do 
about it? I wish to God I knew what Elizabeth 
had said, or if she said anything at all, then 
we should know where we are. You see what 
happened? That d—— sweep we've just hung 
had fallen on all this. He comes back, makes 
his own inquiries, no doubt, as to Princess 
Elizabeth’s whereabouts when her child was 
born, and then at that interview with the Grand 
Duke springs the thing on him, tells him he’s 
an impostor and that he holds all the proofs, 
and no doubt offers to squelch the whole matter 
on payment of a certain sum. John kicks him 
out, and tells him to go to the devil. But the 
thought of it sickens him. He goes to the 
Princess Elizabeth and asks her straight, and 
the shock of it knocks her over, and he goes 
off to the war with the intention of never com- 
ing back again.” 

I nodded gloomily. 

“Doesn't that explain his white face, as if life 
had withered for him, and Elizabeth’s stroke?” 

“Yes,” I nodded again, “that explains every- 
thing.” 

“If only we knew what Elizabeth said?” said 
Loring once more. 

“Do you suppose he told John that Merle 
was Princess Elizabeth’s daughter?” I asked. 

“Not he. Why would he tell him that? That’s 
where his devilment would come in. He would 
tell just what suited his own purpose. Oh, he 
was a clever man was Kolwrath, and he’s ended 
where that sort of clever man ought to end— 
at the end of a rope.” 

“If only we knew what Elizabeth said?” he 
growled yearningly once more. 

And I looked at him and he looked at me, 
and I knew what was in his mind. But I said 
nothing, and presently he went on. 

“If she did not admit it our way would be 
easy,” he said tentatively, and stared fixedly at 
me. 

I nodded. 

“We could sink the whole thing,” he said. 
“We would let John know Kolwrath was hanged 
as a spy. As a sensible man he would put the 
other down simply to a blackmailing scheme. 
Elizabeth need never say a word. She’s got her 
own child back. And things go on as they are.” 

“And this?” I asked, nodding at the letter 
and enclosures. 

“Burn ’em all as they stand.” 

“And supposing Princess Elizabeth had ad- 
mitted that John was not her own child, or 
acted in such a way as to give color to Kol- 
wraths suggestion. He may even have insisted 


on confronting her. In fact, I understood from 
Merle that the Princess was present at the in- 
terview between John and Kolwrath.’ 

“The devil!” 

“Then, you see, if we burn these things we 
turn out John without putting in Merle. That 
won't do.” 

“No, that won’t do,” he said, rumpling his 
hair and pulling at his big moustache, and star- 
ing fixedly at me. “It’s a devil of a coil. What 
do you suggest, Herr Leigh?” 

“We should, I think, see the Grand Duchess 
Merle, and give her the letter, and take her 
views. We can perhaps learn from her if Kol- 
wrath saw Princess Elizabeth.” 

“We should learn that before we give her 
the letter, if we do give it her. I doubt if it’ll 
make her any happier to know of this. If my 
mother had sold me when I was a kiddie I 
don’t know that I’d think any the better of her 
for it.” 

“T wish to God this had never come out, but 
as it has, we’ve got to face it, and, personally, 
I wouldn’t like to take the responsibility of de- 
stroying this evidence. You see we can’t tell 
how matters might work out eventually. We 
might want to prove that if John isn’t Grand 
Duke, Merle is at all events Grand Duchess.” 

“That’s so,” he said, with a nod. “Well, let’s 
go and see her.” 

We ran through the remaining papers, but 
found nothing of consequence. Then Loring 
locked safe, and drawers, and room, and called 
one of the wondering footmen to conduct him 
to Princess Charlotte. He led the way to 
Princess Lottchen’s room, and Loring and I 
followed. 

It was a forlorn group we lighted on there. 
My wife, Princess Lottchen and her mother, and 
Ludwig’s widow, whom by courtesy we called 
Princess Stasie. This last little lady had never 
auite found herself in her higher sphere. She 
remained shy and reserved to all, though, per- 
haps, less so to Lottchen and Christa than to 
any one else. To Princess Charlotte she showed 
a timid deference, which rather told in her 
favor with that strenuous lady than otherwise. 

When we entered the room they were all four 
sitting by Lottchen’s couch, sad and __ silent. 
Princess Stasie rose with her boy in her arms, 
and went quietly out of the room. 

“Herrgott! ladies,” said Loring bluntly, “it 
is surely not for that wreched spy you are 
mourning,” and Lottchen and Christa looked at 
him in quick surprise. 

“It is our boy we are sad for, Herr Colonel,” 
said Lottchen. 

“Why, what’s the matter with him?” he asked 
in a gentler voice. Every one’s voice softened 
when speaking to Princess Lottchen. 

“We fear we are going to lose him,” she said 
quietly, “and his mother is broken-hearted.” 

“Why lose him?” 

“He has never been strong, as you know. Dr. 
Geltner, who is taking Dr. Thorn’s place, told 
us an hour ago that he is in rapid consumption, 
and that his life may be measured by months, 
possibly by weeks.” 

“That is very sad news,” said Loring. “Per- 
haps Herr Geltner may think it worse than it 
really is. Dr. Thorn never said as much, did 
he?” 
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“He never said it, but I fear he must have 
thought it. Mother, the Herr Colonel has 
brought you some keys. What are they, Herr 
Colonel ?” 

“The keys of Count Kolwrath’s room.” 

“Why, where is Count Kolwrath?” she asked 
in surprise. 

“He has started on a journey, Princess,” said 
Loring, red in the face, “a long journey, and 
Her Highness asked me to bring the keys to 
her.” 

She looked steadily at him for a moment, and 
then turned her eyes on me. Princess Charlotte 
meanwhile sat in a black study, and paid no 
attention to any of us. I knew now what she 
meant when she said that everything broke in 
her hand. 

“We are very glad to have you back, Gil,” 
said Lottchen. “Christa and the dear little 
Taschen have been wanting you much.” 

“And I am very glad to be back, Princess, but 
I did not find it very easy to get here.” 

“This terrible war,’ she sighed. “Will it be 
long, do you think?” 

“No one can possibly tell. There might come 
another Sadowa——” 

But she shook her head doubtiully. “That 
is not likely—not with France.” 

Her mother got up suddenly, and walked out 
of the room without a word to any one. Loring 
handed the keys to Lottchen. 

“Where is he, Colonel Loring?” she asked. 

He looked at her for a moment, and said, 
“He is dead, Princess.” 





“Dead!” she said in a whisper. 

“Yes, dead. He has been selling information 
to the French, and I have put a stop to it once 
and for all—and to him.” 

She raised her thin, white hand, and dropped 
it back into her lap as though words failed her. 

“And now we have business at the Schloss. 
Come, Herr Leigh.” 

“Are you coming home, Christa?” I asked. 

“No, dear, I shall stop with Lottchen for a 
time.” 

We bade them adieu and rode away towards 
Reisenau. 

“That’s a possible complication falling out of 
the way,” said Loring, when we got off the 
cobbles on to the road. 

“What, the boy?” 

“Yes. Grand Duchess Merle has it all her 
own way when he is gone—either for herself or 
her husband, which ever way she takes it.” 

“Did Kolwrath try to let out what he had 
discovered?” I asked. 

“He went off with a gag in his mouth,” said 
Loring grimly, from which I inferred that he 
had. 

We requested audience of the Grand Duchess 
Merle as soon as we reached the Schloss, and 
were conducted without delay to her sitting- 
room, overlooking the lake. 

“No bad news, Gil?” she asked anxiously as 
we entered, and I knew that her heart was on 
the rack all the time for Jack. 

“No news at all from the front,” I said. “We 
wished to ask Your Highness one or two ques- 
tions about the interview Count Kolwrath had 
with Jack—the Grand Duke, I mean.” 

"Ves?" 


“Were you yourself present at that interview, 
Merle?” 

“No, I was not there.” 
“Can you tell us if Princess Elizabeth was 
present?” 





“I understood so. Yes, certainly, she must 
have been, for old Janotha, who went in to help 
with her, distinctly said to me that Count Kol- 
wrath and the Grand Duke carried her into 
her own room.” 

Loring and | looked at one another, and he 
nodded with a look of gloomy disappointment. 

“Then Merle—Your Highness—l have a very 
strange story to tell you. I told you of a letter 
your father entrusted to me for you, and which 
was taken from me at Strasbourg. I did not 
tell you that | saw Count Kolwrath on the train 
there. | had no reason for connecting him 
with the loss of that letter, beyond the fact that 
he was there, and that I had reason to think 
he gave them information about myself. I 
always distrusted the man, but I did not want 
to do him any injustice. When you mentioned 
his interview with the Grand Duke, I somehow 
associated that with the missing letter. I dis- 
cussed the matter fully with Colonel Loring, and 
we determined to go to the Ludwiger Schloss 
and try if anything was to be learned there. As 
you know, Kolwrath was away. He returned to- 
day, and | saw him at once. He disclaimed any 
knowledge of the letter, and denied having been 
near Strasbourg. That was so palpably untrue 
since I saw him with my own eyes, that we 
determined to make search for the letter on 
the spot. Colonel Loring as Governor has full 
powers. He put Kolwrath under arrest, and we 
searched his room. We came upon the envelope 
of your letter, and two of the enclosures, a 
third was missing. During our research, how- 
ever, we lighted on other documents which 
showed that, for a long time past, Kolwrath 
has been acting as spy in pay of the French 
Headquarters Staff, and selling them informa- 
tion on military matters connected with the 
German States, information of the most vital 
importance, calculated possibly to cause the loss 
of hundreds, maybe thousands of lives to Ger- 
many. On that Colonel Loring promptly hanged 
Kolwrath as a spy.” 

She had followed all T said with concentrated 
attention. She gave a gasp at this abrupt con- 
frontation with the stern realities of martial 
law. 

“As they hanged him they found secured 
round his neck the missing portion of your 
father’s letter. Here it is—the whole of it. 
It will astound you and give you pain, Merle. 
Colonel Loring and I have read it because 
we could not well avoid doing so, if we were to 
be of any service to you in the matter, and you 
know that you may command us to the utmost. 
I think the letter explains everything that has 
been puzzling us. We will wait in the ante- 
room till you call us.” 

I handed her the recovered packet, and we 
left her holding it in her hand in a state of 
great surprise. 

“Herrgott! Herr Leigh, you talk like a book. 
I’m going to smoke if I have to put my head 
up the chimney. I’d sooner tackle ten men than 
one woman any day in the week.” 
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We opened a window and walked out on to 
the balcony, and lighted out cigars, and leaned 
over the stone coping smoking thoughtfully. 

“Well, what course will she take, Herr Leigh ?” 
asked Loring presently. 

“IT think she will wish as much as we do that 
the matter had never come to light.” 

“Ah, je! Still she’s a woman, and you never 
know.” 

“She and Jack have been perfectly happy. 
This only tends to confusion. Yes, she will 
wish very much that her father had never writ- 
ten that letter.” 

“lL wish to God he hadn’t. Wise men put 
as little on paper as possible. I never write a 
letter if I can help it.” 

We waited there the best part of an hour. 
No summons came from the other room, and 
| began to grow anxious. She might have faint- 
ed at the overwhelming news. At that thought 
| went in quickly and tapped at the inner door, 
and was relieved to hear her low “Herein!” 

Her head was bowed within her arms on the 
table. When she raised her face it was warped 
with suffering, and her eyes were red with 
weeping. 

“Oh, why did you bring me that letter, Gil— 
why?” she sobbed. 

“IT promised your father to hand it to you.” 

“Would that he had never told me?” she said. 

“Ja! 1 told you so,” said Loring with fine 
disregard for exactness. 

“T could not take the responsibility of destroy- 
ing it, Merle, though I would dearly have liked 
t do so.” 

“Oh, I wish you had, I wish you had,’ she 
cried. 

“Do you understand it all—everything ?” 

“Yes, I understand it all,” she said very sadly. 
“And it means sorrow and trouble, and possibly 
an end to all our hz ippiness—and we were so 
very happy. Oh, why——?” and her slim fingers 
knitted in agony, and her lips pressed tight and 
twisted about to keep her feelings in. 

“The handkerchief with the crest——” began 
Loring. 

“IT have seen exactly similar ones among her 
things,” she said. And presently she asked, 
“How much do you suppose Jack knows, Gil?” 

“Only I fear as much as Koiwrath chose to 
tell him for his own purposes. Probably only 
the fact that he is not the Princess Elizabeth’s 
son.” 

“And he has gone believing that,” she wailed. 
“He will never come back alive. I shall never 

him again.” 

That was exactly what we feared, and we 
found no words to comfort her, but sat like a 
couple of fools, with averted eyes, lest she should 
find in them confirmation of her own fears. 

“T will go after him,” she burst out suddenly. 

will find him, and tell him it is all a mistake.” 

“No!” said Loring emphatically. “That is 
not possible, Highness. It is not to be thought 
of.” 

“T will go after him, Merle. I will find him 
wherever he is, and tell him the whole story.” 

“God bless you, Gil! You may save him-— 
and me,” and her hand fell on mine, and I felt 
her heart beating through i 

“Ja!” said Loring, “that is much better.” 


By degrees we settled down into less strenu- 
ous talk. Loring approved the idea of my going 
after Jack, and stated confidently that 1 would 
have no difficulty in finding him. 

“T will start first thing in the morning,” I 
said. ‘Where shall I make for, Colonel ?” 

“Landau, Speyer, somewhere round _ there. 
That is the gathering-place for the Crown 
Prince’s Army. He will be there.” 

“What will you tell him, Gil?” asked Merle. 
“Can we not blot out the whole matter? Tell 
him Kolwrath is hanged as a spy, and was ut- 
terly untrustworthy, and full of lies.” 

“That would do if Princess Elizabeth did not 
confirm Kolwrath’s story at that interview. If 
we could only find out that, we would know bet- 
ter what to do.” 

“She has not spoken a word yet,” said Merle, 
“and we cannot wait. My heart is sick for 
Jack. Now that I know all, I know just how 
he was feeling when he went away, and I do 
not think he intended ever to come back alive. 
Oh, if we could blot it all out!” 

“T will do my utmost to convince him it was 
simply a blackmailing scheme of Kolwrath’s. 
But—I cannot believe that he would accept Kol- 
wrath’s word for anything. [ am very much 
afraid more happened at that interview than we 
think. That is the only possible explanation of 
the matter.” 

‘Gil, you must make him believe it. It is the 
only way. If you can, then it is ended. For 
no one knows the whole story but we three, and 
it will be safe among us.” 

“Do you not think Princess Elizabeth knows 
it all?” I said, remembering the scene in the 
adicining room when the two met for the first 
time. 

“I do not think so. I have never had the 
slightest reason to think so. It is quite certain 
Kolwrath would not tell her.” 

I nodded and tried to think out what might 
happen if I was so fortunate as to come across 
Jack. 

“T think you had better let me have the letter 
and the handkerchief,” I said, “in case I find 
it absolutely necessary to explain the whole mat- 
ter to Jack. There is no knowing——” 

“You can’t have them,” she said, pointing to 
some black fragments on the hearth, “I burnt 
them.” 

“Hoch!” cried Loring, springing up from his 
seat, and in his excitement clicking his heels and 
saluting her. “That was well done! Herrgott, 
it was well done!” 

“T wish with all my heart that they had never 
come here,” she said. “I wish they had never 
come.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
How I Went to the Wars After Jack 


“Herrgott!” said Loring, his eyes still sparkl- 
ing when we had returned to his rooms. “That 
is a woman, Herr Leigh.” 

“Yes, true Devonshire, Colonel.” 

“Gunsberg-Gerisau,” he said, “Gunsberg-Geri- 
sau to the backbone, and very little Schlockau.” 

“And you think that I shall find the Grand 
Duke without difficulty ?” 

“You may,” he said dubiously. 

“You seemed sure enough of it a few minutes 
ago.” 
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“That was to hearten her up. She was hard 
hit, poor thing, and I wanted to cheer her.” 

‘But as a matter of fact you think it may 
not be easy?” 

“It may not be easy, but it is the only thing 
to do.” 

“How shall I set about it? Give me points.” 

“Horse, revolver, money, brains. There’s 
your equipment.” 

“All right. Given all those, how to apply 
them ?” 

“Find out Headquarters when you get down 
there, and they will know where the Grand 
Duke is.” 

“And how get there? Will the railways be 
available ?” 

“They are entirely in the hands of the Mili- 
tary, and they are hustling things to the front 
night and day. It may not be easy.” 

“Can I get a horse down there?” 

“Not for love or money. Everything with 
four hoofs will be hauling guns or wagons. Ill 
find you one.” 

“I'd better go by road then?” 

“It’s tiring, but quite as quick maybe and less 
wearing on the temper. You'd be your own 
master at all events.” 

“T’ll try the road.” 

“T’ll pick you out a good strong beast. Sixty 
miles a day, and three days will about do it. 
Six to ten in the morning, and six to ten at 
night, and knock off during the heat, that’s the 
plan.” 

“All right! Then, if you'll have the horse 
ready in the morning, Colonel, I'll find the other 
things, and the sooner I’m away the better.” 

Madame Von Gilsa and Christa were full of 
curiosity as to what was in the wind, and my 
wife was not a little upset when I told them I 
was going after Jack. 

“Have you found out what the trouble is, 
Gil?” she asked. 

“Kolwrath was at the bottom of it,” I said. 
“He is disposed of, and if I can get hold of 
Jack I hope I may be able to make an end of 
the matter.” 

Madame looked as if she would like to ask 
more, but I was grateful to her when her con- 
fidence in me sufficed to keep her from further 
questioning. For, though I foresaw that Gen- 
eral Von Gilsa would have to be made cognizant 
of the matter, I did not feel justified in dis- 
cussing it even with my own wife. The smaller 
the circle in which it could be kept the better, 
and while I knew that if they were aware of 
the facts they would fully agree with me in this, 
I feared that, lacking that knowledge, they might 
feel aggrieved at my reticence. 

They asked no more questions then, but the 
moment we were alone Christa began: 

“Now, Gil, what is it all about?” 

“Will you feel very much hurt, Christa dear, 
if I don’t tell you?” 

“Of course I shall,” she said. “Why can’t 
you tell me?” 

“Well, it’s not my affair ¢ 

“Ts it anything about Merle?” 

“Tt concerns Merle, but it is nothing to her 
detriment.” 

“Of course not. I never supposed it was. 
There couldn’t be anything to her detriment. 





But that wretched Kolwrath made Jack think 
there was, I suppose.” 

“No, I don’t know that he ever mentioned 
Merle in connection with the matter.” 

“Why, you just said it concerned Merle, and 
that Kolwrath was at the bottom of it.” 

“Yes, I know, but it is nothing at all like 
anything that you could possibly imagine Z 

“Gracious me!” 

“And I am practically pledged to say no word 
about it. I stumbled upon the matter quite ac- 
cidentally. It is a state affair, and ; 

“T thought it concerned Merle?” 

“Tf I don’t tell you all about it, Chris, it is 
because I am bound in honor to keep my mouth 
shut. So don’t ask more, sweetheart, lest you 
make me break my word,” and I closed her own 
lips with kisses, so that she should question me 
no further. 

I could see that she was disappointed, which 
was, perhaps, not to be wondered at, but I had 
to leave it at that, and it was not in the very 
happiest frame of mind that I started on my 
journey early next morning in search of Jack, 
wondering not a little when and in what case I 
should return. For it might be that events 
down below there would get ahead of me, 
and solve ali my friend’s riddles out of 
hand. And it might be that if I found 
him I might find myself unable to overcome 
the spirit that was in him, or to prevail upon 
him that his life was worth the keeping. For 
[ felt, as Merle did, that he had gone with the 
intention of leaving behind him the biggest rec- 
ord he could compass, but with no hope or 
intention of returning to the hideous muddle 
into which he believed his life had been flung 
through no fault of his own. 

Loring’s orderly brought me down a great 
sixteen-hand chestnut very early in the morn- 
ing, and a note from Merle asking me to come 
up to the Schloss again before I left. 

So I rode up before breakfast, and found her 
waiting for me, holding her two youngsters, 
Jack and Max, one in each hand, lest they should 
have disappeared when they were wanted. For 
they were a lively pair, and they trotted up and 
down all over the castle, and had a distinct 
faculty for putting themselves away in odd cor- 
ners, and needing to be discovered. 

“T wanted you to carry to Jack the very latest 
accounts of us, Gil, and—will you give him that 
from me?”—a tiny note, which she handed to 
me with a little quiver of the lip. She was pale 
and troubled, and looked as if she had not slept. 

“T am starting at once,” I said, “and I shall 
bring you back good news.” 

“God grant it!” she said. “Now, boys, say 
good-bye to Uncle Gil, and send lots of kisses 
to father, and tell him how much we are all 
longing for him back.” 

They climbed up into my arms and delivered 
the kisses into my keeping. 

“Tell father if he doesn’t come back soon I'll 
come myself and fetch him, Uncle Gil,” said 
Jack. 

“Tell fader tum back soon, want him,” said 
little Max. 

Then I silently shook their mother’s hand, and 
mounted my horse, and rode away, with some- 
thing of a sinking at the heart at the thought of 
the crashing shells and hailing bullets, and all 
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the awful risks of war, any little one of which 
might end—ay, for anything | knew, might al- 
ready have ended—all the life’s happiness of 
the fair young mother standing there on the 
great stone steps with her boys. 

Colonel Loring was standing smoking a cigar 
just outside the big gateway. 

“How’ll he do, Herr Leigh?” he asked, look- 
ing over the big horse approvingly. 

“First-rate, 1 should say. He’s a stayer, I 
suppose?” 

“tle’ll stay all right. Keep to early morning 
and evening, as far as you can, for your own 
sake as well as his. I’ve told them to have a 
horse-box on the eight-thirty to Grau. That'll 
give you a good liit. Our lines are fairly clear, 
you see, but once you strike the trunk you’d 
have no chance. Good-bye, and good luck!” 

Then I rode home and had breakfast, and 
bade good-bye to my own dear ones, and away 
through quiet Halberstadt to the station, and 
in due time arrived at Grau, and set my horse’s 
feet on the great south road that should lead me 
in the end to Frankfort and Mayence. 

I had no difficulties on the road. I troubled 
nobody and nobody interfered with me. My one 
overwhelming recollection of that three days’ 
ride, especially towards the end when I was 
nearing the frontier, is of the steady progres- 
sion of myriads of armed men, their bodies all 
going like well-ordered machines, their faces 
all turned one way, all alight with mighty resolu- 
tion, all ablaze, it seems to me now, with the 
intention and anticipation of victory. 

As | rode along, away in front [ would see 
the dust clouds that marked their passage. Then 
came the dull, heavy tread of one great hob- 
nailed boot multiplied by ten thousand, the roll 
of wheels, the jingle of chains, the rattle of 
arms. I saw their stout, square, blue backs 
humped up with their rolled overcoats. As I 
rode along the line, blue eyes glanced sideways 
at me from bushes of yellow hair, and black 
eyes from bushes of black hair, but all the faces 
were straining eagerly forward. As like as not 
the air was ringing with some glorious war 
song, which pealed out lustily and _ throatily 
from hearts that believed in song as one of 
the good things of life, and set my blood leap- 
ing as it did their own. I would ride through 
the dust of their march, along the whole length 
of this little bit of the mighty war machine, 
as it bored its way through the country towards 
the enemy, and my heart would be at once up- 
lifted and downcast at thought of it all. It 
was so magnificent and so terrible. For every 
single joint in the sinuous line beat multiples of 
four throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and they were marching gallantly to their 
doom, fathers and brothers, sons and lovers, 
and before long the waiting land behind would 
be filled with silent weeping, and the light would 
be blotted out of many patient lives, and many 
homes would be desolate. I would salute the 
strenuous-faced officers in charge, and ride past, 
and turn now and again for a last hypnotizing 
look at the myriad eyes behind. I can see them 
now coming on, and on, and on, in their thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, every heart braced 
tight up to death point by the great inspiration 
of the Fatherland. And I remembered the 
things I had seen and heard in France, and it 


seemed to me that it would go hard with the 
men across the border. 

Once or twice on the last day I was questioned 
as to whence I came and whither I was bound, 
but my reply that I was on the way to Head- 
quarters, to see the Grand Duke of Gerisau and 
General Von Gilsa on affairs of the State, al- 
ways sufficed to smooth my path and remove 
all obstructions. 

On the evening of the second day I rode into 
Frankfort, which was all a-buzz and a-bristle 
with armed men like a harried ants’ nest, and 
next day I crossed the Rhine at Mannheim and 
in the evening arrived at Landau, where Gen- 
eral Blumenthal was calmly fitting his portion 
of the great machine together, in readiness for 
the Crown Prince, who was expected any hour. 

I inquired at once for Von Gilsa and the 
Grand Duke, making sure they would be at 
Headquarters. But they.were neither of them 
there, and no one seemed able to afford me any 
information later than two days ago, when 
General Von Gilsa had moved on with the Geri- 
sau contingent and the 5th Prussians to the 
neighborhood of Bergzabern, but whether the 
Grand Duke was with him nobody seemed able 
to say. As time pressed with me, for the order 
to advance might come at any moment, I deter- 
mined to go direct to the fountain-head and see 
if General Blumenthal would give me any news. 

Luck favored me here, for while I was wait- 
ing patiently for the return of an orderly, whom 
I had persuaded to take in my card for trans- 
mission to the General, our old friend Von 
Alvenhofen, who had beaten us at Kolm, came 
striding up and was passing in. 

I sprang forward. “General,” I said, “can 
you procure me a minute’s interview with Gen- 
eral Blumenthal ?” 

He looked at me for a moment unrecogniz- 
ingly. 

“My name is Gilbert Leigh. I met you at 
General Von Gilsa’s house at Halbertstadt after 
Kolm.” 

“Ah, I remember you, Herr Leigh—the Red 
Cross Knight.” 

“Ves,” I said, “that’s me.” 

“And what do you want with Blumenthal?” 

“T want to find Von Gilsa and my friend 
Jack—the Grand Duke.” 

“What do you want with them ?” 

“Certain things have happened in the State 
since they left which they have to be made ac- 
quainted with, General, and I also carry a letter 
from the Grand Duchess to her husband.” 

“Come in and see old Blum,” he said, “then 
he can only blame himself for whatever he tells 
you. I'll see if he’s at liberty.” 

He was back in a moment, and called me in 
with a backward jerk of the head, and I fol- 
lowed close on his heels to the inmost sanctum 
of the Third Army Headquarters. 

General Von Blumenthal, the Crown Prince’s 
trusted second in command, calm-eyed and 
grave, with a face that recalled to my mind 
some American general, though I could not re- 
member which, sat alongside a table covered 
with papers, his elbow was on a big map, and 
he was smoking a big cigar. 

“This gentleman is Herr Leigh, a friend of 
Von Gilsa and Gerisau, General. He wants to 
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know if you can tell him where to find them,” 
said Von Alvenhofen. 

Von Blumenthal looked keenly at me from 
under his bushy brows, and puffed quietly at 
his cigar. 

“What do you want with them, Mein Herr?” 
he asked. 

The door opened quietly without any prelimi- 
nary knock, an officer came in, saluted, and 
made a brief report as to the arrival of some 
Bavarian troops. The General said half a dozen 
words in reply, the officer saluted and disap- 
peared. The General turned to me with up- 
lifted brows for my answer. 

“Simply to confer with them on a matter 
that has arisen in the State since they left, Your 
Excellency.” 

The door swung open again—another officer, 
another salute, a written document this time, 
a brief reply as before, automatic salute, and 
the door closed on him 

“You are not a German?” said Von Blumen- 
thal quickly. 

“No, I am an Englishman.” 

“And why is an Englishman mixed up in the 
affairs of a German State?” 

“John of Gerisau is my dearest friend; General 
Von Gilsa is my father-in-law.” 

Every second almost the door opened and of- 
ficers passed in, made their brief reports or 
handed in their documents, received instant an 
swers, and passed out, and made way for others 

“I see,” said the General, “and Von Alven- 
hofen knows you also?” 

“We met in Gerisau on one unfortunate oc- 
casion,” I said. 

“When I had to whip the old man to heel at 
Kolm in 66,” said Von Alvenhofen in terse ex- 
planation. 

Von Blumenthal nodded thoughtfully, and 
then said: 

“His Highness is away on special duty, and 
IT cannot tell you where he is at the moment. 
Von Gilsa you will find with the Fifth Corps 
near Kapsweyer, just this side the frontier. 
There is no objection to your seeing him, Herr 
Leigh.” 

I thanked him and squeezed out past an of- 
ficer who was entering. 

“You'll go on at once, I suppose?” said Von 
Alvenhofen. 

“Yes, at once,” I said. “As soon as you folks 
get to your work there'll be no chance of a quiet 
talk, and there’s no knowing where you'll stop.” 

“That’s so,” he said, with a determined nod. 
“But I think it would be fairly safe to name 
Paris as the terminus.” 

“They were shouting ‘Berlin’ when I came 
through Paris.” 

“Some of them will go there, but not in the 
way they intended. We’re going to lick them 
into fiddlestrings,” he said. 

“Well, it’s good to feel that way, anyway,” 
I said. 

“They’re beaten already,” he said, “before the 
first shot’s fired. Why haven’t they come up 
against us? Jecause they’re not ready, Herr 
Leigh, and we here know it better than some 
of them do themselves. Good-bye and good 
luck! My compliments to Von Gilsa. Hope to 
see him in a day or two.” 


| galloped off along the road to Bergzabern, 
along which the quiet man in the quiet little 
room | had just quitted was pouring the living 
units of the vast machine of which he was in 
charge, in tens of thousands; so that the earth 
shook with the tread of them, and the wheels 
of their guns and wagons ground the face of 
it to fine powder, which rolled aloft in pillars 
of cloud, and made all the country gray where 
it fell. And as I neared the end of my ride 
the earth was black and blue with the multi- 
tude of them, and it seemed to me that in all 
the vears of my life put together I had never 
seen sO many armed men gathered round one 
place before. And every man I saw, young and 
old alike, had on his face that look of elation 
and of conscious power which comes of confi- 
dence in his leaders and in his cause, and partly, 
no doubt, from the knowledge of overwhelming 
strength and perfect organization. 

| found General Von Gilsa’s quarters without 
difficulty. He was out and about, young Ham- 
merstein, one of his Prussian aides told me, as 
he greeted me with much surprise and effusion. 

“But he'll be in for supper shortly, Herr Leigh. 
He’s just taking a run round to see that the 
men are getting theirs all right, and Herrgott! 
they need some feeding I can tell you. There'll 
be a devil of a bill for the baggy breeks to pay.” 

“You're going to make them foot the bill, 
are vou?” 

“They'll have to foot it as far as money will 
foot it,” he said, with a sage nod of his curly 
yellow head, “and the balance we'll take in kind.” 

“But there'll be a good deal money can’t 
pay for.” 

“God, yes! I was through the Austrian cam- 
paign, you know, and | know what fighting 
means in these days. The glory’s all right 
enough, but it’s terrible work, and I expect 
this'll be worse than that.” 

“Where is the Grand Duke, do you know, 
Hammerstein? I particularly want to see him.” 

He looked at me for a moment, and then said, 
“T don’t know where he is. Maybe the General 
can tell you—if any one can. Here he comes 
now. I'll go and stir up the supper. The coats 
of my stomach are clapping together inside.” 

“Why, Gil, my boy, how’s this?” said Von 
Gilsa with hearty surprise, as he came into the 
room. “Nothing wrong at home, I hope? All 
well?” he asked hastily. 

“All well, General, but I’ve come to have a 
talk with you and to see Jack. Where is he?” 

“That’s pretty hard to say,” he said. “I’m 
afraid you won't see him at present. He’s act- 
ing eye to this Third Army—the most onerous 
and responsible and dangerous post any man 
could find. He begged Von Blumenthal to let 
him have it, and he’s been doing tremendous 
work, and very brilliant work too. If he comes 
through alive he’ll deserve well of them. No 
army in this world ever had such information 
as he has brought in to us. With Blumenthal’s 
permission he organized a special corps of fast 
riders, and they have swept the frontier from 
Lauterburg to Sarreguemines. Jack knows as 
much about the enemy’s dispositions as they do 
themselves. But he runs the most terrible risks 
and seems to delight in it. There’s something 
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I don’t understand behind it all, Gil,” he said, 
with a worried look, “and I thought I knew 
that boy right down to the ground.” 

“I’ve come to tell you all about it, Master,” 
[ said. “We want your advice.” 

\h, then, something has happened since we 
left?” he said quickly. 

“Yes, something has happened since you left, 
Master. Count Kolwrath 1s dead for one thing.” 

“That’s a good beginning anyhow. What 
killed him?” 

“Colonel Loring and a rope. He hanged him 
for selling information to the French.” 

“The dirty dog! I never trusted him, but 
| didn’t think as badly of him as that—In a 
minute, Hammerstein”’—as that young man put 
in his head, and announced that supper was 
ready—“You go ahead, you others. Don’t wait 
ior us.” 

“And the rest, Gil?” he said to me. 

“The rest is serious and long. I'll give you 
the facts now, and the details after supper. I’m 
about as sharp set as Hammerstein. When I 
came through from England I was arrested in 
Strasbourg as a spy. Kolwrath was there. My 
papers were taken away, but were all returned 
to me except one letter which had disappeared. 
It was a letter that old David Leolin put into 
my hands a few minutes before he died, and 
begged me to deliver to Merle herself. Kol- 
wrath reached Halberstadt before me. He had, 
as you know, an interview with Jack and Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. After that interview a_ very 
great change came over Jack, and you all no- 
ticed it. We found David Leolin’s letter in- 
side Kolwrath’s skirt. Briefly that letter proves 
that Jack is not the son of Princess Elizabeth 
and the late Grand Duke. Kolwrath tumbled 
on the secret, and no doubt tried to turn it to 
account “ 

“Good—God!” he gasped. “What are you 
telling me, Gil? Jack not the son of the Grand 
Duke? Then, who in Heaven’s name is he?” 

“He is the son of old David Leolin. And 
Merle, whom we supposed to be Leolin’s daugh- 
ter, is the child of Princess Elizabeth and the 
Grand Duke.” 

“Good God! Good God! What a coil!” he 
said, staring at me with eyes full of the pro- 
foundest amazement. “And you say that letter 
proves all this?” 

“T fear there is no doubt about it. 

“Where is the letter?” 

“Merle burnt it, and all its enclosures. She 
was terribly upset over the matter. Her only 
regret is that Leolin did not carry his secret 
away with him.” 

“T cannot believe it, Gil! It is too damnably 
absurd.” 

“Yet, if it is true, it explains that strange 
change in Jack after his interview with Kol- 
wrath. It explains Princess Elizabeth’s collapse 
at that interview. Loring, Merle, and myself, 
after reading the letter and seeing the proofs, 
cannot find any loophole of doubt.” 

“Loring believes it?” 

“He does, though he was as much amazed 
and staggered as yourself. We left the letter 
and enclosures with Merle to read by herself 
while we waited in the next room. She read 
them through, and immediately destroyed them, 
and reproached me with bringing them. Her 


” 


sole desire is to blot the whole matter out, if 
that be possible.” 

“It passes belief,” he said. “What were the 
proofs you mentioned ?” 

“The mother of the child Leolin took in ex- 
change for his own left behind her only one 
clue to her identity. Leolin enclosed it in the 
letter. It was a handkerchief marked with the 
Schlockau crest and the letters E and S. Lor- 
ing spotted it in a moment. Merle knew it 
from seeing exactly similar ones among the 
Princess’ things. Kolwrath understood the 
meaning of it, and at that interview with Jack, 
I imagine, told him simply that he was not a 
Gerisau at all, and probably offered to hush 
the matter up for a consideration. Jack prob- 
ably threatened to kick him out. Kolwrath de- 
manded to be confronted with Princess Eliza- 
beth, and the shock of it all struck her down. 
That is my reading of the matter, Master. And 
Jack, if | know him at all, has no intention 


of returning home alive.’ 


Von Gilsa nodded gloomily. His face was 
heavier and harder set than ever I had seen it. 
“Let us to supper,” he said at last. “I have 


been too busy all day to eat, and this makes 
me feel emptier than ever.” 

We joined the others, several of whom I 
knew. They were all in the highest spirits, and 
the room was filled with their talk and laugh 
ter. To them, the terrible actuality of war 
meant the practical application of the theories 
and experiments and lessons they had been en 
gaged upon during all the slow strenuous years 
of peace. It meant all the chances of showing 
what was in them, of promotion in this world 
or to the next. It meant the exchange of the 
dull routine of drill and parade for the wild 
activities of the camp and field. It meant 
draughts to the dregs of the intoxicating wine 
of life and death. 

To the more thoughtful, perhaps, this war 
at all events meant a very great deal more than 
all these. To Von Gilsa and Jack, for instance, 
I knew it meant the consummation of all their 
highest hopes for German unity. For here were 
Hessians and Badeners and Bavarians and Prus- 
sians and Saxons and the men of Gerisau, and 
of every other state-in Germany, shoulder to 
shoulder—the links were closed, and every bone 
France struck would but weld them the closer. 
Germany was, indeed, mightily the gainer be- 
fore ever a shot was fired. Whether the new- 
forged links would have stood the strain of de- 
feat it is hard to say. But there was no ad- 
mitted possibility of defeat at the supper table 
of the advance headquarters of the Third Army 
that night. Enthusiastic excitement was the 
order of the day. Not a man among them but 
believed, and was ready at any moment to stake 
his life on any hazard that might help towards 
that end, that they were going to carry all be- 
fore them in the coming struggle. Nancy, Chal- 
ons, Paris, that was the route. And the route 
would be = dotted with  battlefields—crossed 
swords for evermore on the new maps this war 
would make—fields of glory for the few, the 
glorious common grave for the many. If some 
should leap so high up the ladder that earth 
should know them ng more, Jawohl! one must 
take one’s chances, and good soldiers would 
doubtless meet with hearty welcome up above. 
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That was -the spirit of our company at table 
that night. Their belief in themselves, in their 
leaders and in the perfection of their great 
fighting machine, was implicit and infectious. 
I shared it to the full. But the sight of their 
eager faces, all aglow with life and mighty ex- 
pectation, and the sure and certain knowledge 
that, before very many hours had passed, some 
of those same faces would be lying white to the 
sky or pressed horribly into the dust, warped 
and twisted in mortal agonies or more peace- 
fully stiff and stark—the sight of them now, 
and the thought of them then, weighed heavily 
on me. I shared their beliefs, yet, lacking the 
full fire of their enthusiasm and the exaltation 
that comes of death discounted, I felt myself 
somewhat of an outsider, a dweller in a lower 
sphere, a being of inferior make, a simple spec- 
tator. 

“Fritz should arrive to-night,” said Hammer- 
stein at my side, “and then off-leash and at 
them, and the fun begins.” The awful fun of 
the screaming shells and whistling bullets, and 
poor humanity rent to shreds in a hundred 
hideous ways, and behind it all, the broken 
hearts and the silent desolation of the homes. 
Yet, Hammerstein and many of the others had 
been through it all before, and knew just what 
it all meant, and their vivacity was in no way 
assumed. They were as eager to get to their 
bloody work as a farmer to get his sickles into 
his corn when it is ripe. They, too, were reap- 
ers, and their harvest was awaiting them—for 
some few glory, and for many death. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
The Eye of an Army 


Twice during our meal officers came in to 
report the arrival of fresh contingents. 

“That brings us up to eighty-five thousand 
said Hammerstein enthusiastically on the sec- 
ond such occasion. “Von Blumenthal has be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand at Landau, and 
more arriving every hour. We shall cross the 
frontier one hundred and fifty thousand strong. 
Frederic Charles has two hundred thousand at 
Treves, and old Steinmetz has as many more 
between here and there, and the Landwehr is 
not touched yet. Can you conceive, Herr Leigh, 
that if need be we can put over a million men 
into the field?” 

“No,” I said, “I’m afraid I can’t comprehend 
what that actually means. It makes my brain 
reel. But I’ve been riding through marching 
men for the past three days, the country is 
black with men all pressing this way. It is the 
most awful and wonderful sight I ever saw.” 

“Hear that, you fellows!” he cried. “Even 
the Englander is impressed with the legions.” 

“Impressed?” I said, “I am crushed. It is 
terrible, horrible. Whoever it was that started 
this business, he ought to be cast into the lowest 
hell with all the—the results of his doings on 
top of him to keep him down.” 

“The man who calls the tune pays the piper,” 
said Hammerstein drily, “and he’s over there on 
the other side the border. We're going to pitch- 
fork him into the place you name.” 

“Well, if he’s to blame I’ve no pity for him. 
How many can they put up against you?” 


“God knows,” he said. “They don't. I can 
tell you how many they have on paper, and 
that’s about three hundred and fifty thousand 
all told. But paper men don’t count for much 
against spiked pikel-haubes and needle-guns.” 

“What about the chassepot?” 

“Better than ours at long range, but we shall 
crush them with numbers.” 

“The mitrailleuse ?” 

“Untried, probably very deadly, but our num- 
bers will tell again.” 

“It’s going to be hot work, Hammerstein,” I 
said soberly. 

“Hot! It's going to be hell itself, but we're 
going to wipe them off the face of the earth 
once and for all. There'll be no rest for the 
world till it’s done, and its got to be done now. 
There never was such a force put into the field 
before since the year one,” he said enthusiasti- 
cally. “I don’t mean simply in numbers. Every 
man we are bringing to the front is a man, Herr 
Leigh, and will do a man’s work, and die a 
man’s death without a whine if he has to. And 
organized !—Herrgott! everything goes like 
clockwork.” 

“You're proud of your great machine.” 

“Proud of it!—proud of every bit of it from 
old Moltke down to the grave-diggers! It licks 
creation, as the American General said when he 
called on old Blum the other day, and as the 
greater includes the less it’s going to lick Louis 
Napoleon.” 

And, as his bright face kindled in his eager 
talk, I wondered how it would look when he 
fell. It was such a gallant, handsome face that 
I found myself hoping, in a dull, unreasoning 
way, that death might take him in the body, 
and that it might be sharp and painless. 

Regardless of all the bright chatter going 
on around him, General Von Gilsa was occupy- 
ing himself with his long-overdue meal. It 
served to hide the weight of gloomy amaze- 
ment my news had roused in him. But I knew, 
from the furrows in his brow, and the throb 
in his temple whenever his jaws were at rest 
for a moment, that the matter was working 
hard within him, and was for the moment en- 
gaging all his thoughts. His eves were still full 
of puzzlement as they drew to Hammerstein’s 
face at mention, by that loquacious youth, of the 
man who was so much in our minds. 

“Our own particular Highness of Gerisau is 
setting the others a bright example,” he said. 
“My own experience of Highnesses has not made 
me hanker after them when hard work is 
stripped of its trappings. But Gerisau seems to 
love the work for the work’s own sake. And 
as to the risks! I doubt if any man ever took 
so many in the time and came through alive. 
Did you hear of his cutting the railway line 
at Sulz?” : 

I shook my head. I had heard nothing, but 
was desirous of hearing all he could tell. 

“He and his riders have swept the marches 
and penetrated further into France than one 
would have believed possible. They have stroll- 
ed about Lauterburg and raced round Worth 
and over the hills almost to Ingweiller, they 
have cut railway lines and telegraph lines, and 
given the red-breeches a foretaste of what they 
may expect when we get properly to work. The 
Sulz affair breaks MacMahon’s lines of com- 
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munication, and is worth an army-corps to us. 
Dashing work! I wish to God I was with him.” 

“You are safer here, Hammerstein,” said one 
of the others. “He will end suddenly, and never 
be heard of again—except in our memories. He 
carries his life in his hand day and night.” 

“As every man of us will within forty-eight 
hours,” said Hammerstein warmly. 

“Truly! but His Highness of Gerisau seems 
absolutely to court death. He is married, is he 
not, Mein Herr?” 

“Very happily married to the most charming 
wife in the world,” I said. 

“If he had been crossed in love I could un- 
derstand it. You must understand, Mein Herr, 
that His Highness goes further than there is 
any call to. Sulz was no doubt brilliant; but 
to take two hundred men twenty miles into 
the enemy's country with sixty to eighty thou- 
sand of the enemy round about, is breaking all 
ordinary rules of warfare, and not far short of 
madness.” 

“It is the man who breaks the ordinary rules 
who wins battles nowadays, Von Kammerer,” 
said Hammerstein. 

“Sometimes, as some of us very well know 
\nd if he wins he is justified. If he loses he 
is court-martialed. The most magnificent cour 
age, however, is all the better for an admixture 
of common sense.” 

“You look your gift horse in the mouth, my 
friend,” said Hammerstein. 

“No, I did not mean it so,” said Von Kam- 
merer. “John of Gerisau is putting us in posi- 
tion to strike hard and quick. But I for one 
shall be very sorry if he is lost to us through 
his rashness. I look every minute to hear news 
of his death. They will shoot him on sight the 
first chance that offers.” 

\s soon as he had finished eating, for his 
hunger was longer than mine, General Von 
Gilsa got up, gave a few brief instructions to 
his aides and then turned to me. 

“T want a few words with you, Gil, before 
I turn out again,” and led the way into an ad 
joining bedroom 

“Why the devil didn’t you destroy that letter, 
Gil?” he asked, in a tone of suppressed exas- 
peration. 

“Destroy it when, Master?” 

“Whenever you knew what was in it.” 

“Because other folks knew before I did, and 
it seemed to me too risky a thing to tamper 
with. Half the truth would be even worse than 
the whole. Kolwrath knew of it, and was away 
for six days, with the letter in his possession 
after that interview with Jack and the Princess.” 

“The deuce! Where was he?” 

“We could not learn. But for six days we 
could not get hold of him, and we tackled him 
instantly when he returned.” 

“I would like very much to know where he 
went to, and if it was on this business.” 

“That we shall never know now. But, you 
see, I could not tell how far the matter had got 
out, and the fact that Jack was not Grand Duke, 
apart from the fact that Merle was really Grand 
Duchess, would have been ruination.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he said grimly, as the 
result of his cogitations during supper, “Lud- 
wig’s son is Grand Duke.” 


“He is dying. Herr Geltner has given him 
up. He says it is only a question of weeks.” 

“That is very sad for his mother, but it scores 
for us. If he dies Merle is Grand Duchess in 
her own right and Jack is consort.” 

“Will he accept the position?” 

“IT wouldn’t answer for him. If he isn’t Guns- 
berg-Gerisau by birth, he is by training and 
everything else, and he has all the family spirit. 
You have no doubts in your own mind, Gil, as 
to this extraordinary story?” 

“IT cannot see any room for doubt. A man 
on his death-bed does not concoct so stupendous 
a lie as this would be, and, you see, Leolin had 
no idea whose child Merle really was. He 
simply sent the handkerchief that she might, if 
she wished, try and find out who she was. I 
am quite sure it never entered his head that 
Jack could be personally interested in the mat- 
ter. If he had dreamed ‘of that he would have 
let things rest as they were.” 

“A very great pity he couldn’t keep his own 
counsel, and take his secret with him.” 

“Yes, as it turns out.” 

I went fully and carefully into all the details 
of the matter with him, and when I had done 
he acknowledged that there was practically no 
room for doubt. 

“All we have to do then is to decide what we 
are to say to Jack,” I said. “My idea is to try 
and counteract whatever Kolwrath said, by the 
fact that Kolwrath has been hanged as a traitor. 
Traitor in one thing, traitor in all.” 

“Whether you succeed there depends entirely 
on what Princess Elizabeth said or did at that 
interview,” he said. “If her words or her man- 
ner seemed to confirm Kolwrath’s statement you 
will not succeed on that line. And then——?” 

“Then I see nothing for it but telling him the 
whole story, and begging him for Merle’s sake 
and the boys’ not to make a fool of himself.” 

“There is just a chance of success there, but 
only a chance. John is no fool, but he is very 
proud, and it will be a bitter blow to him.” 

“Well, now, how and where shall I look for 
him, Master?” 

“It is useless seeking him at present. All 
you can do is to wait here or go along with us 
when we move forward, which may be any 
hour. He sends in his information by his rid- 
ers. I have only seen him once in the last six 
days myself, and then only for five minutes.” 

“T am just afraid that he is, as those men said 
at supper, utterly careless of his life, and would 
as lief die as not.” 

“Yes, it looks like that. But you won't find 
him any the quicker by going to look for him. 
You'll only run the risk of getting killed your- 
self, and that will do nobody any good.” 

I agreed with him there, and decided to wait 
with the advance in hopes of Jack finding it 
necessary to come to Headquarters. 

“Tumble on to my bed there, Gil,” said the 
General. “I shall be out for a couple of hours. 
When I come back I’ll take the other side. It’s 
only dog-watches one gets nowadays,” and he 
buckled on his sword and went out. 

All next day I was out and about, galloping 
to and fro with Von Gilsa and his two orderlies, 
amid the mighty, ordered confusion of the ad- 
vance army, for every man of his staff had his 
hands more than full. But closer observation 
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showed that the apparent confusion arose only 
from the massing together, and the ceaseless 
movement among themselves, of these thou- 
sands and thousands and tens of thousands of 
armed men. It was the confusion of the ant- 
hill, where every busy worker in his eagerness 
seems to be running over his neighbor without 
sense or reason, but where in reality he is 
doing his strictly appointed work. So it was 
here. Men swarmed everywhere, under canvas 
and in the open. The earth was blue and white 
with them, grayish blue and dirty white in truth, 
for the dust of their movements was thick upon 
them and all their surroundings. But everything 
was strictly ordered, and everything went like 
clockwork, as Hammerstein had said. The posi- 
tion of every regiment was indicated by sign- 
posts, everywhere camp-kitchens were at work, 
tended by red-faced, cheerful souls with shirts 


open to the waist; streams of men passed busily 
to and fro; droves of horses trailed to and from 


the water, though the bulk of the cavalry divi- 
sion had not yet come up. From the outskirts 
came the ceaseless roll of wheels, dull in the 
dust, commissariat and ammunition wagons and 
guns, and the lowing of the living provisions 
which would advance with the army and min- 


ister to its requirtments en route. But, for so 
great a multitude, there was wonderfully little 


noise, only a murmurous hum like that of 


a 
mighty hive or the 


sound that falls from the 
coppery sky over a great city at night time. 
There was much cleaning of arms and accoutre- 
ments, much smoking and talking, an occasional 
song, but the latter arrivals, fresh from the 
road, were glad to rest their weary bodies in 
silence while yet time and bodies were left to 
them. 

Whenever I saw a rider I looked hopefully 
for Jack or some messenger from him, but none 
came, and towards evening we rode through 
the village in the direction of the frontier. _ 

We rode on till we reached the woods. and 
up and on till we came in sight of the river, 
and there we found the advance feelers of the 
whole organization—a thin blue line of men lying 
in the undergrowth almost within arm’s reach 
of one another, and an officer to every twenty 
men. 

“This,” said Von Gilsa quietly, “is how we 
keep our friends the enemy in the dark. | 
doubt if a rat could get through here without 
falling into our hands, and they seem to have 
given up trying.” 

We stood for a moment looking out over the 
plain towards the opposite hills, where a small 
town lay peacefully on the river bank. 

“That,” he said, “is Weissenburg, the first 
piece of France we shall take. Anything mov- 
ing, lieutenant?” he asked, as a young officer 
came strolling watchfully down the line behind 
his nien and saluted Von Gilsa. 

“Nothing, General. It’s mighty dull work 
here.” ‘ 

‘Yousll have it lively enough soon, my bov. 
Make the most of your time, and remember— 
this is the post of honor. 
through.” 


“Nothing gets through, General.” 
And so all along the line as far as we went, 


and, satisfied, we turned our horses’ heads camp- 
wards. 


Nothing must get 
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As we neared quarters the General suddenly 
clapped spurs to his beast, and with a sharp, 
“Now, Gil!” galloped quickly to the house, and 
flung himself off and ran inside. A _ soldier 
stood outside holding a lathered horse by the 
bridle. 

“Messenger from Jack,” he said 
shoulder as we climbed the stair. 

A stalwart youth sat at table in our temporary 
mess-room making energetic play before a well- 
spread table. He sprang up at the sight of 
Von Gilsa, saluted, and drew from his tunic 
a thin envelope, but spoke no word because his 
mouth was overfull. , 

“Go ahead, Schultze,’ said Von Gilsa. “If 
there’s anything you haven't got, shout for it 
His Highness well?” 


over his 


“All well, General,” said young Schultze, en- 
dangering his life by bolting his mouthful. 

“Excuse me, Gil,” said Von Gilsa, and dis- 
appeared into his bedroom. 

“Don’t let me interfere with your meal, Herr 
Schultze,” I said, “but I am most anxious to 
come up with His Highness. Can you tell me 
where to find him?” 

He was of Halberstadt and knew me well. 

“This morning he was at Lembach 

Herr Leigh, but they were leaving 
at once for Riedselz,” this punctuated 
with bites and drinks. 

“And where do you rendezvous with him 
again?” ; 

“Nowhere, Herr, his movements are quite 
uncertain. [I am to wait with Headquarters.’ 
And with a doubtful glance at me, as though 
questioning whether he was not going too tar, 
he added, “I think, Herr, we are very near the 
beginning now.” 


General Von Gilsa passed hurriedly through 
the room. ; 

“Wait, Gil,” he called over his shoulder. a ou, 
too. Schultze”; and clattered down the stair, 
and we heard his horse’s hoofs on the stones. 

It was close on an hour, and Schultze and I 
were nearly through our second cigars, before 
returned. ; 

7 His face was grave, but there was a look akin 

to satisfaction on it. 

“Now, Schultze, my friend, just a word or 
two before my boys come in for supper. It is 
the one meal at which we all meet. His High- 
ness is all right so far, you say?” 

“All right, General, and hearty as a hunter. 
The men would follow him to Paris—or to hell 
if he wanted them to. We've had some mighty 
close shaves, but so far no casualties to speak 
of. We were chased up into the hills last night 
by half a regiment of cavalry, but we shook 
them off and got away all sate. Half a dozen 
shots got home, but nothing very serious. 

“You will not be returning to him,” said 
Von Gilsa. 

“No. General. T am to join him later on— 
over there,” said Schultze meaningly. snd 

“Yes, Well, vou won't object to a good night's 
sleep, I dare say. I’ve told them to make up a 
bed for you. And here come my youngsters, 
as rapid feet and the rattle of sprus and swords 
came up the stairs. 

Schultze stood up and saluted as they came 
jingling in, and their faces lit up at sight of 
him. Hammerstein and several of the others 
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made inquiries as to Gerisau’s welfare, but noth- 
ing else, and as our supper mounted the stairs 
Schultze went down them to see after his horse 
and seek the novel enjoyment of a bed. 

His officers eyed their leader hungrily, but 

“Supper first,” he said. “We are all needing 
it, at least I can speak for two. The news 
will keep.” 

“Good news—for sauce, General?” said Ham- 
merstein appealingly. 

“Good news—from your point of view, my 
boy,” and they all fell to with appetites that 
needed no sauce of any kind. 

When Von Gilsa lit up his cigar the battery 
of red points that instantly turned upon him, 
amid their opening clouds of smoke, challenged 
him to immediate speech. 

“His Highness sends word,” he said quietly, 
“that MacMahon is showing signs of restless- 
ness, and looks like drawing off towards the 
northwest—to be in closer touch with Metz 
probably.”—The faces behind the smoke fell anx- 
iously.—"I was just back from the field tele- 
graph when you came in. The Crown Prince 
is with Blumenthal. He will be here to-mor- 
row, and then——” he nodded gravely three or 
four times, and the irrepressible Hammerstein 
put it into his own words: 

“Then the fun begins,” and he jumped up with 
his glass in his hand, and waved it lightly, with 
a radiant face and a “Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!” that 
was hardly more than a full round whisper lest 
outsiders should hear it. And all the rest 
sprang up and joined him in his toast, and they 
were all exceedingly joyful at the near harvest- 
ing of their hopes. 

The toast was so entirely their own that I 
had not joined in it, nor could I have done so 
with a clear conscience, but when their first 
effervescence had subsided, lest my abstinence 
should be set down to churlishness, [ gave them 
a toast which I could drink with all sincerity. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “Good luck to you all, 
and a safe deliverance!” 

“Amen!” cried Hammerstein, and they drank 
it heartily. 

\nd General Von Gilsa, who was too experi- 
enced in war to welcome it, followed me with a 
grave: “Gentlemen! United Germany! The 
Fatherland !” 

“Shoulder to shoulder, for ever and ever, 
Amen!” It was Von Kammerer the Bavarian, 
who led them this time. He jumped up, waving 
his glass in his left hand, and put his right on 
the shoulder of his neighbor, who from his 
uniform [I knew to be a Badener, and so on all 
round the table, till Hammerstein put his arm 
over my head and gripped Von Kammerer and 
so completed the ring, the General standing 
with his boys. And a very gallant company 
they looked, as they solemnly drained their 
glasses to the toast that was so near to their 
leader’s heart. 

“Now, boys, to your rounds and be up with 
the sun,” said Von Gilsa. “We have a busy 
day before us,” and they separated, leaping down 
the stairs as gaily as school-boys when class 
breaks up. 

“They are good lads,” said the General, as 
the noise of their going died away. “I wonder 
how many of us will come through it. You had 





better turn in at once, Gil. I may or may not 
come back.” 

“Shall I be in your way when the big folks 
come, Master? If so I will take myself off,” 
I asked. 

“Not at all. Prince Fritz is the most genial 
of souls, and he has a very warm side for the 
English. Keep within touch of me when we 
start, and you'll be all right,” and away he went, 
and I lay down on his bed and slept well, for 
I was mortally tired. 

It was daylight when I woke, though not 
much more, and I saw that Von Gilsa had not 
been in. Down below in the street I heard 
the stamping of many horses. From the next 
room I heard the murmur of voices. So, sup- 
posing it was some of my friends of the staff 
at early coffee, | sprang up and made my hasty 
toilet, and went to join them. It was not the 
staff, however. 

The room was full of smoke, and there was 
coffee on the table, and round it in quiet dis- 
cussion were the Master and half a dozen men, 
whom from their bearing and their uniforms I 
judged to be men of standing. 

Alvenhofen I knew, and there was no mis- 
taking the tall young man at the head of the 
table, with the fine open face, and the fair 
hair and aggressively Prussian beard, whose 
frank blue eyes turned inquiringly on me as I 
entered. 

“Ah, Gil, I had forgotten you were in there,” 
said General Von Gilsa, who had pencil and 
paper before him. 

“I was sleeping,” I said, “till I heard the 
talking, and supposed it was the staff. By your 
leave, gentlemen, I will retire,” and I bowed 
to them and was going. 

“Who is this, Von Gilsa?” asked the Crown 
Prince. 

“My son-in-law, Herr Gilbert Leigh, Your 
Highness.” 

Blue eyes nodded to me in very friendly 
fashion, and said in English, with a pleasant 
smile, “Gilbert Leigh sounds English. Where 
do you hail from, Mr. Leigh?” 

“T am of Devonshire, Your Highness.” 

“And you have come over to see some fight- 
ing, Mr. Leigh?” 

“No, Your Highness. I came on _ business 
with John of Gerisau, but I cannot get hold of 
him.” 

“T believe that is a general complaint across 
yonder,” he said, nodding his head with a 
smile in the supposed direction of France. 
“Let me see, Gerisau married an English lady, 
somewhat out of the beaten tracks. Was it 
your sister?” 

“Not my sister, Your Highness, but a very 
dear friend of ours.” 

“IT remember it caused some talk at the time, 
but after all,” he said, with a pleasant laugh, 
“in choosing an English wife he followed many 
good examples. What do Your Highnesses say? 
And Von Gilsa, you too are of the elect, and 
our dear old strategist, too. Alvenhofen, there 
are still unmarried ladies in England.” 

“Not for me, Your Highness,” said Alven- 
hofen, who was a confirmed old bachelor. “I 
am quite content as I am.” 
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The others, I learned afterwards, were the 
Prince of Mecklenburg and Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, and the very attractive looking 
man at the iurther end of the table was Leopold 
of Hohenzollern—the casus belli, according to 
Napoleon. 

“If you follow us, Mr. Leigh,” said the Crown 
Prince, “you are pretty safe to come across 
Gerisau sooner or later.” 

“TI thank Your Highness,” I said, and with- 
drew in search of some coffee for myself. 

Several of our staff were down below, hob- 
nobbing over the coffee cups with those who 
had come with the royalties—a great mingling 
of uniforms, much cheerful chatter and much 
smoke. 

I foraged around till I found bread and cof- 
fee for myself, but before I had finished my 
scanty meal there came the quick beat of hoois 
outside, and Hammerstein broke off the merry 
flow of his talk and rushed out, and in a mo- 
ment I heard his light foot trip up the stair, 
followed by a heavier one. 

“News from the front,” said Von Kammerer. 
“Klinkklink will come down and tell us all 
about it in a minute.” 

And presently, having disposed of the mes- 
senger, Hammerstein came in, softly clapping 
the palms of his hands together. 

“Good news, my friends, good news!” he 
said, with suppressed excitement. “The red- 
breeches are moving towards the frontier— 
towards Weissenburg, and we go at once to 
meet them.” 

In a few minutes the men upstairs came 
down and mounted their horses, and rode off 
towards the woods, to settle the position there | 
supposed. Von Gilsa gave certain orders to 
his own aides, and galloped away with the 
others. 

“Artillery to the front at once,” said Ham- 
merstein, in the height of enjoyment. “This 
looks like business at last. Come with me, Herr 
Leigh, and I'll show you how to make guns 
jump along.” 

He and his fellows made guns, and other 
things, jump to such purpose that before m/‘d- 
day the peaceful Bienwald was a_ slumbering 
volcano, ready to belch death and destruction 
across the frontier as soon as anything showed 
head there. The Crown Prince and his staff 
were on the ground the whole day superintend- 
ing operations, and before evening fifty thousand 
men lay quietly among the trees waiting the 
word to advance. When I rode back to camp 
to get something to eat, fresh levies were pour- 
ing in from Landau to take the place of those 
who had gone to the front, and the dust clouds 
reeled to and fro like wan ghosts, and bestowed 
themselves impartially on all round to the gen- 
eral discomfort. 

In the evening another rider came in from 
Gerisau, and while he halted for a moment to 
breathe his horse and cool his own throat, be- 
fore riding down to the Bienwald with his des- 
patch for the General, we learned from him 
that his leader was at Kleeburg, and that a con- 
tingent of, they reckoned, ten thousand to 
twelve thousand French troops was encamping 
for the night round Weissenburg. 


“We shall gobble them at daybreak,” was 
Hammerstein’s comment—a very dusty and 
dirty and tired Hammerstein, but as anxious for 
the work to begin as ever. 


CHAPTER XXNXI. 
How Jack Rode the White Horse at 
Weissenburg 


I deemed it prudent to rest that night at our 
old quarters, where, at all events, I was sure 
of a bed, but before turning in | rode down once 
more to the woods to learn, if I could, if there 
was any likelihood of Jack coming in. 

By following the line of the field-telegraph 
which was already laid up the hill, I found 
Headquarters at the little village of Schweigen, 
and thither I rode through the long, quiet lines 
of piled rifles, capped with spiked helmets and 
flat caps, and the little oblong holes in the 
ground where the fires glowed and the camp 
kettles were boiling. 

Von Gilsa, I learned, was on top of the hill, 
and I left my horse and followed him. I found 
him at last with half a dozen others watching 
the beads of fire across the plain, which showed 
where the Frenchmen lay. 

“Any news of Jack coming in, Master?” I 
whispered, as I slipped alongside of him in the 
dark. 

“Ah, Gil,” he said, “I was wondering where 
you'd got to. We've heard from him again. 
He’s behind them over there, but he’s sure to 
turn up to-morrow. We open fire at daybreak. 
You'll be safe enough up here if you want to 
watch it. I’m half sorry for them. We shall 
pound them to powder, and they’re too d——d 
fools even to know that we’re here. If all the 
rest of it is going to be like this they deserve 
all they'll get. Be here at daybreak, my boy, 
and you'll see history in the making. You'll 
sleep at our old quarters, I suppose. Blumen- 
thal will likely be there, but it’ll be all right. 
Be here in good time,” and we parted, and he 
went back to his friends. 

I took a long look over the quiet valley with 
the twinkling lights in the distance. It was 
terrible to think that in a space of time that 
might be counted by minutes hell would be 
loosed there, and the sickles would be at their 
work, and Death and Despair would be gathering 
in their dreadful harvest. I rode homewards 
in the lowest of spirits, wishing most devoutly 
that David Leolin had died without disclosing 
his secret, and that Louis Napoleon had dis- 
played his wonted acumen, and found some 
other diversion for his excitables, and some other 
means of bolstering his dynasty, than this hor- 
rible game of war. 

General Von Blumenthal and his staff were 
supping upstairs, so, as I had no absolute right 
to be here, I thought it well not to disturb 
them, and the innkeeper provided me with a 
shakedown in a back room. 

I had hardly lain down, it seemed to me, when 
from the noise outside I judged something was 
afoot, and striking my watch I found it was 
four o’clock. I jumped up at once, foraged 
successfully for coffee, and in ten minutes was 
on the road in the midst of a somewhat lugu- 
brious procession, consisting of the non-mili- 
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tant portion of the advance—Krankentrager, 
Barmharzigen-Schwestern, Pastoren, Todten- 
graber—all with the red Geneva cross on their 
arms—litter-bearers to pick up the groaning 
fragments of humanity, nursing-sisters to min- 
ister to them, priests and pastors to smooth 
their passage, grave-diggers to put out of sight 
as quickly as possible the more fortunate ones 
to whom death came quickly. 

Ahead all was quiet, behind was all the sub- 
dued turmoil of the camp breaking up for the 
advance across the frontier, and 1 climbed the 
hill, where the men were already under arms, 
just as the eastern sky broke with the dawn. 

Across the plain too all was still. The enemy 
was apparently enjoying a good night’s rest in 
blissful unconsciousness of our proximity. Be- 
low me stood a group of officers, and as the 
light grew I made out that it was the Crown 
Prince and his staff. Presently there came the 
quick heavy tread of marching men along the 
road on the left, and the German battalions 
began to debouch on to the plain and fall into 
position right below us, dark, massive, menacing. 

The light brightened, a window in Weissen- 
burg flashed back the first sun-ray. I could not 
see them, but I could imagine every eye belong- 
ing to our artillery was glued to the group of 
othcers below. 

The seconds were hours. It seemed as though 
the signal would never come, the signal that 
would loose the storm, and be a death-warrant 
to hundreds, perhaps thousands. He seemed 
loath to give it. I do not doubt that he was so, 
for Frederick William of Prussia hated war as 
much as any warrior-against-his-will who ever 
led his armies to victory. 

But at last—the white gauntlet rose—heavily 
and reluctantly it seemed to me, and from the 
bottom of my heart I honored his reluctance. 
Before it fell I was deafened with the crash of 
the guns above, and the earth was shaking in 
the storm. The volcano was alive and belching 
death, and hell was loosed. 

A rattle down below on the left—field-guns 
coming out at the trot, and more and still more 
dark bodies of men. They went quietly on 
across the plain. The guns in the centre—the 
biting beak—the men spreading out like great 
dark wings on either side. There was no hurry 
now. The prey was in front, and it would not 
run away—not yet at all events, not till it had 
tried and failed, not till it was bruised and 
broken, and had had the heart knocked out of it. 

I watched everything with the keenest atten- 
tion, for I looked to see my friend at any mo- 
ment, though, till the dreadful business of the day 
was over, I knew there would be no chance of 
getting near him. 

The guns overhead kept up a ceaseless roar, 
a cloud of smoke rose in Weissenburg, and 
hung like a dark feather in the still morning 
air. The Frenchmen were invisible behind the 
town, but presently we saw them hastily taking 
up positions behind the green mounds of the 
old military lines to meet our advance, which 
swept on across the plain like a series of great 
iron rollers, not to be turned from their pur- 
pose. 

The French guns began to play on our ranks. 
Their course began to be marked by a trail of 





quiet black figures, which lay sometimes in sin- 
gles, sometimes in clumps of half a dozen, a 
rosary of death with bigger beads strung at in- 
tervals upon the smaller. The litter-bearers 
followed close behind, and began to gather up 
their harvest. 

Now our advance artillery unlimbered and 
began to play on the French regiments, already 
battered and disorganized by the fire from the 
hill behind. Then the Frenchmen, always bad 
waiters and maddened now by the iron hail 
which was pounding them to pieces, swarmed 
over the green mounds and came at us with a 
rush, and the fight became general. They were 
flung back, but came on again and again, fight- 
ing valiantly and desperately. A host of tur- 
baned Turcos came leaping through the hot 
fire, and got in among our men with the bay- 
onet. Scarce one went back. Overborne at last 
by sheer weight of numbers the Frenchmen re- 
treated step by step up the slopes of a hill lying 
behind the town towards the left, and with the 
advantage of the higher ground made a des- 
perate stand there. 

They got a battery of three guns into posi- 
tion on a little plateau, and mowed down our 
men in swaths each time they came up the hill. 
The ground was strewn with black heaps, the 
red harvest grew heavier every minute, and 
soon the other side of the plain and the slopes 
of the hill were nothing but a rolling cloud of 
smoke, in which chassepot spoke to needle-gun 
with never a break, and one long, continuous 
growl came from the plateau where those three 
guns stood, the centre and thick of the fight. 

Suddenly, there came a pause in the tumult, 
and the smoke drifted away. I could see our 
men swarming up the hillside, and along the 
plain at the mad gallop came a band of horse- 
men, with fluttering lances and tall Polish caps, 
and bounding and kicking in their midst came 
the guns that had cost so many lives. Their 
leader was mounted on a plunging white horse, 
and though the distance was too great to dis- 
tinguish faces, my heart beat like a drum, for 
I knew it was Gerisau. 

Von Gilsa told me the rest afterwards. 

The Crown Prince had watched the carrying 
out of his orders with a grave face, and in 
complete silence. There was no possible doubt 
as to the final result, but the terrible work mean- 
while was repugnant to him. As the fight rolled 
up into the Geisberg he rode down with his 
staff into the plain, and followed each strenuous 
attempt up the hill with keen eye and knitted 
brow. He noted the havoc of those guns on the 
plateau, but could no longer use his heavier 
metal on them without danger to his own men. 
When the momentary lull came, and the guns 
came leaping across the plain with the cloud of 
horsemen round them, and the great white horse 
at their head, and racing and gambolling in 
front of the white horse a_ great slate-blue 
hound, he cried, “What is this? What is this, 
Von Gilsa?” for the one defect in the organiza- 
tion of his great mixed army was that the cav- 
alry brigades were not yet formed. 

And the Master, who saw who it was com- 
ing, and guessed what had probably happened, 
said, “It is Gerisau coming in, Your Highness, 
and he is bringing the French guns with him. 
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He came in on them from the rear, I expect.” 

“Herrgott!” cried the Prince. “It is well 
done, well done, well done!” 

The headlong riders saw the group and swept 
up to it, the guns came round with a grinding 
crunch, and the horses stood white-eyed and 
trembling, while Jack gravely saluted the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Prince Fritz put spurs to his horse, and rode 
up to him, with his right hand stretched in 
hearty greeting. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried to the panting riders, 
“that was gallantly done, and Germany will not 
forget it. Hoch!” and those behind joined 
heartily in the cheer. 

The riders saluted, and one reeled and fell 
off his horse as he did so, and Boris danced 
up and nuzzled him sympathetically. Two of 
his comrades leaped down and disentangled him 
from his gear, a couple of Krankentrager ran 
up with a litter and carried him away. His 
horse followed like a dog, head down and bridle 
trailing. R 

The Prince and Gerisau were talking rapidly 
together. The Prince beckoned to Von Gilsa, 
who rode up and gripped Jack’s hand, and then 
they all fell to talking. 

The French were in full retreat, Jack told 
them. The stalwarts on the hill had made that 
stand to cover the rest, and all the country 
behind the town was streaming with fugitives. 
There was no regular cavalry for the pursuit. 
He was urgent for permission to follow with 
his men to pick up such fruits of victory as 
might be possible. 

“What think you, Von Gilsa?” said the 


Prince. “It is a great risk with such a hand- 
ful, and we cannot afford to lose Gerisau, 
but——. It is ten thousand pities we are with- 


out cavalry.” 

“His Highness knows how to take care « 
himself, and he can at all events bring us new 
where they get to,” said Von Gilsa. 

“Then go, my friend, and God with you! 
Remember, we cannot spare you yet.” 

Jack saluted instantly—a shout to his men, 
and they were stretching back across the plain 
as fast as their horses could go, Boris leading. 
The battle had rolled away westward, Jack and 
his riders disappeared after it round the base 
of the hill, and the staff, after a brief examina- 
tion of the captured guns, which proved to be 
the much-talked-of mitrailleuses, followed slow- 
ly in the same direction. 

There was nothing left for me but to climb 
back over the hill for my horse, and then get 
along after them as fast as I could, for if Jack 
was to be found later on it would certainly be 
at the front or in advance of it. 

As I passed down the road to get my horse, 
a thin stream of wounded of both sides was 
trickling through towards the carts that waited 
to carry them to Bergzabern. As I neared the 
other side of the plain towards Weissenburg 
the dead and wounded lay thick, the carriers 
and grave-diggers were busily at work, and I 
had to pick my steps carefully, and at times 
make wide circuits, to avoid trampling on broken 
pieces and tumbled heaps of humanity. The 
slopes of the hill were black with bodies, the 
fields behind were strewn with knapsacks and 
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rifles, and all the evidences of headlong flight, 
and our troops were mustering to take account 
of losses. The retreat had been so rapid that 
it had been impossible to follow without cavalry, 
so the victors sat down upon their spoils, and 
the vanquished spread far and wide over the 
country in a disjointed and panic-stricken mob. 

I rode up into the town in search of Head- 
quarters and General Von Gilsa. The houses 
were mostly empty. From two or three smok- 
ing ruins the smoke was still curling lazily, the 
inhabitants had, no doubt, fled or shut them- 
selves up in cellars when the shells intended for 
the troops began tumbling into the town, be- 
lieving, as they were told, that those terrible 
Prussians would murder every one of them. A 
few French dead and wounded lay scattered 
about, but I saw no civilians. 

As I was stepping my horse carefully past 
three bodies that lay almost across the road, 
alongside one of the smoking ruins a tiny child 
in a night-gown and close-fitting cotton cap tod- 
dled out of a side street, and stood looking at 
me. She clapped her hands, and said, “Boom, 
Boom!” and then made a shaky run for one of 
the bodies and sat down in the dust beside it. 

“Boom, Boom!” she said again, and made 
grabs at the brass buttons of the dead man’s 
uniform. 

It was surprising to see her there all alone, 
and I jumped down, with the vague idea of 
finding out where she belonged, and taking her 
back there. 

She looked up at me with a roguish face, her 
chubby fingers still busy with the tempting but- 
tons. One of her hands got all red. She looked 
at it and laughed merrily, and said, as I made 
it out, “Jolie, jolie!” 

Then there came from a side street a hoarse 
“Ma—rie! Ma—rie! Where hast thou got to, 
my little pig!” and a very old woman appeared, 
holding on to the houses with one hand, and 
turning her head from side to side as she re- 
peated her call. 

I took the child by the arm to lead her to 
the old woman. But she kicked, and screamed, 
and gripped the dead man’s tunic, and would 
not let go. The old woman continued to call, 
but paid ne attention to us, and I saw that she 
was blind, and probably deaf. I took out my 
knife and ripped off four of the dead man’s 
buttons, and offered them to the child. The 
smiles broke out again as she grabbed two. in 
each hand, and suffered herself to be led away. 
I put the old woman’s hand on to her arm, and 
she broke out into a torrent of affectionate re- 
proaches to the “wicked, wicked, little pig who 
had deserted her old granny,” and then began 
feeling her way back along the wall. I watch- 
ed her pass four doors and enter the fifth, and 
then mounted and went on my way. 

More bodies, more ruins, and I turned into the 
Market Place, and saw a group of horses and 
orderlies at the other end. 

As I rode up Hammerstein came out of the 
doorway, and threw himself jauntily on to his 
horse. 

“Ah, Herr Leigh, we gobbled them, you see.” 

“IT congratulate you on being still whole, cap- 
tain. Any casualties among our friends?” 
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“Von Kammerer has a nasty hole in his shoul- 
der. That’s all I’ve heard of so far. But this 
is only play work. The real business is to come. 
Did you see anything of the field-telegraph as 
you came across?” 

“Yes, they are making for this end of the 
hill, | should say, and were nearly there.” 

“Thanks. I’m just going to order old Blum 
to trot along the rest of our men. We're going 
right through to Paris now.” 

“Is General Von Gilsa in there?” 

“No, he’s on the field at the back there yet. 
Come along, and we'll find him as soon as I’ve 
found the telegraph. God! wasn’t that spank- 
ing business of our Gerisau’s? He and his men 
had been up in the Geisberg all night and all 
morning, waiting for the proper moment to chip 
in, and they just rode in on the rear of those 
mitrailleuses, and knocked the men off. their 
perches with the butts of their lances. The 
reds thought their rear was turned, and picked 
themselves up and bolted, and Gerisau just lim- 
bered and brought the guns along. It’s the 
very neatest little thing I ever saw done.” 

We rode back through the deserted streets 
and over to the hill, where Hammerstein found 
the field-telegraph already in operation, and 
while he transacted his business I watched a 
long provision train creeping warily across the 
plain, where the litter-men and grave-diggers 
were busier than ever. Then we rode down into 
the fields at the back in search of Von Gilsa. 

The men were forming camp already, rifles 
were piled, the little fire-holes ready dug, and 
they were waiting impatiently for their kettles 
and something to put inside them and them- 
selves. The dead and wounded here were all 
French. The Red Cross people had not got 
this length yet, but all that could be done for 
the comfort of the wounded was being done by 
the hands that dealt the wounds, and the way 
in which this assistance was offered and ac- 
cepted struck me as exceedingly curious. Like 
professional pugilists they had no _ personal 
animus now that the fight was over. 

Hammerstein encountered so many friends in 
the ranks and out, with all of whom he had to 
pass a few words of inquiry—congratulation— 
condolence, that our progress was slow, and we 
had worked right round to the other side of the 
town before we came across the Master, riding 
quietly in with half a dozen men behind him. 

“Ah, Gil,” he said. “No chance of Jack yet. 
That was a very fine thing he did this morning, 
though he pooh-poohs it. You saw it?” 

“Yes, I was watching it all. Where has he 
gone to now ?” 

“He's after them. We're short of cavalry, 
you see, and he begged hard to get doing what 
he could with his little bunch.” 

“The cavalry has joined now, General, and 
will be up to-night or first thing in the morn- 
ing,” said Hammerstein. “I’ve just been having 
a chat with old’ Blum—General Von Blumen- 
thal, I mean. His Highness orders every man 
forward at once.” 

Von Gilsa nodded. “I’ve been assuring these 
silly Weissenburgers that we won’t eat them 
if they return to their homes. If they would 
come and see our people patching up theirs 
they’d think differently of us.” 


“And we may expect Jack back presently, 
General?” I asked. 

“He’s sure to be in soon. His common sense 
won't let him go too far.” 

“Well, I breakfasted on a cup of coffee at 
four o'clock,” I said, “and it’s now nearly three. 
I will go and get something to eat. All those 
houses can’t be absolutely: empty.” 

“Oh, come along to quarters,” said Hammer- 
stein. “There’s tuck there, and an extra mouth 
doesn’t count, and anyhow France pays.” So 
we rode into the town and sought Headquarters. 

All the afternoon I waited hopefully. Von 
Gilsa assured me that Jack would report him- 
self at Headquarters as soon as he arrived, and 
so there I waited. But he never came, and I 
began to feel uncomfortable about him. 

The troops were pouring across the plain in 
a dense black stream all: day long, and when 
Prince Fritz rode in from overlooking their dis- 
position, his first question was whether Gerisau 
had arrived, and I knew that he also was feel- 
ing anxious on our friend’s account. 

It was sundown when a burst of cheering 
broke out along the side of the camp adjoining 
the Hagenau Road, and presently there rode 
into the town a squad of fifty of Gerisau’s 
riders, convoying a couple of hundred dirty and 
dejected little Chasseurs-a-pied, and three seven- 
pounder guns. They proceeded to the Market 
Place, and halted in front of Headquarters, and 
their leader hauled out a letter, which he hand- 
ed to one of the Prince’s aides. He was called 
upstairs and, as I learned afterwards from Von 
Gilsa, questioned closely by the Prince himself 
as to how matters had fared with them since 
the morning. 

The despatch from Gerisau stated that he 
gathered from certain of the prisoners that a 
great concentration of troops was going on 
somewhere beyond Sulz. He deemed it expe- 
dient to find out what truth there was in this, 
and would report later in the evening. 

But up to midnight no further news had 
come from him, and our anxiety grew with the 
hours. 

It was early in the morning soon after dawn 
that galloping hoofs in the Market Place woke 
me from a doze in a chair, and I ran to the 
window. It was another of Jack’s men, and 
Von Gilsa was questioning him as I reached 
the door. 

He had a letter, yes, here it was. Had none 
of the others arrived, then? What, not one? 
Thunder! Five of them started, each with a 
copy of the same letter for the Crown Prince. 
After capturing the guns and starting off the 
convoy with the prisoners, they had ridden on 
towards Hagenau and then struck off to the 
west. When they got on to the hills this side 
of Worth they saw great bodies of troops mov- 
ing, and they lay there and watched them. A 
scouting party, a lieutenant of hussars and ten 
men, rode into their midst before they knew 
where they had got to, and were captured be- 
fore they could give the alarm. His Highness 
and ten of his men changed clothes and horses 
with the Frenchmen, and rode off to get closer 
information. He got back about two o’clock, 
when they had all begun to fear he was taken. 
Then he wrote five identical despatches, and 
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sent them off with instructions to get through 
without fail, They had ridden together for 
some distance, and then spread. He had been 
fired at several times from farm houses as he 
passed, and had a bullet in his shoulder. 

Von Gilsa asked Hammerstein to see to the 
man while he went up with the letter, and we 
bound up the wounded arm, and gave him cof- 
fee and bread and meat, and provisioned our- 
selves at the same time, for, as Hammerstein 
said, this news meant quick march, and no time 
to think of eating. 

And he was right. Within a quarter of an 
hour the aides’ horses’ hoofs were striking fire 
as they called the commanders of the different 
corps to conference, and Von Gilsa whispered to 
me that Jack had sent in word that MacMahon 
was on the hills beyond Worth with at least 
fifty thousand men, and the. railway was bring- 
ing him reinforcements every hour. 

“And Jack?” I asked. “Is he ever coming in 
again?” 

But he only shrugged his shoulders with no 
appearance oi discontent. “He’s doing magnifi- 
cent work, Gil. It makes me proud just to hear 
the way they speak of him upstairs. It looks 
as if you'd be a hardened campaigner before 
we get hold of him. But it can’t be helped, and 
we mustn’t interfere with his doing his duty.” 

The results of the conference upstairs were 
soon seen. A little later I stood in the out- 
skirts of the town, watching the Third Army 
start out for its next fight. It was a very won- 
derful sight, and some of the townsfolk, who 
had crept back to their homes or out of their 
holes, and had hardly yet recovered their sur- 
prise at finding themselves alive and not sub- 
jected to torture, crouched beside me and watch- 
ed the endless stream of men, with wide eyes 
and dropped jaws. 

“Grand Dieu!” said one, “but the whole world 
is upon us.” 

“One of them told me this morning that there 
were two more armies coming bigger than this,” 
said another. 

“He was a liar,” said another. “It is not pos- 
sible. The whole of Germany is here already.” 

“It is quite true, my friend,” I said. “There 
are two more armies equal to this, and still 
more men not yet called out, but they will not 
come down here.” 


“Great God in Heaven!” said the man. “I 
did not know there were so many men in all 
the world. All the same they don’t maltreat us 
as those others said they would. Will there be 
more fighting here, Monsieur?” and he turned 
anxiously to me. 

“Not here, I think, but over yonder prob- 
ably.” 

“Dieu merci! Over yonder can have it all 
for me. We’ve had our share.” 

“Mon Dieu, yes! My house is in ashes, and 
look at that corn.” 

“Tiens! Hear them sing. It is like a church.” 

And “Dieu-de-dieu!” said another sharp-sight- 
ed one, “they have mitrailleuses too,” as Jack’s 
capture went past to be turned against their 
former owners. 

Here a staff officer rode up, and said in ex- 
cellent French, “My good fellows, don’t stand 
gaping there while pestilence is breeding in 
the fields. We are caring for your wounded, 
but you must help bury your own dead—for 
your own sakes.” 

They gaped back at him, but showed no signs 
of moving. 

“Two francs a day,” he said, and they shuffled 
away to get their spades, and I sat and watched 
the legions tramp past in a seemingly endless 
procession, and at a pace that surprised me. | 
got tired of watching at last, and went back to 
Headquarters, more than ever impressed with 
the strength of the giant Louis Napoleon had 
stirred up for his destruction. 

A military post had come in from Landau 
while I was out, and it was like a gleam from 
another world to get a letter from home, tender 
words and wishes for my speedy return from 
Christ, and a page of hieroglyphics from my 
little Taschen, which purported to be to the 
same effect. My letter had come inside one to 
General Von Gilsa, and there was also one 
for Gerisau from Merle. 

This the Master handed to me, and then 
musingly asked for it back, saying, “I may get 
speech of him first,” and then, after another few 
moments’ consideration, he again handed it to 
me, saying, “We don’t know what may be in it. 
Her Highness may have written it on the pre- 
sumption that you have seen him, and explained 
matters. I think, perhaps, you had better de- 
liver it, Gil,” and I put it into my pocket, and 
wondered when it would reach its destination. 


(To be Continued) 
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